. gatisfaction has been expressed 


| J, open daily, replete with ever 


Principal Depét and Show-rooms,—147, Houspspitcu, 


Che 


{O90 MS ro Gop axp po 1s 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—PRE-PAID—Quarterly—Stamped, 


LEELA 


4s.; Unstamped, 3s.: Impressed Stamp, 4s 6d. 


On the 2nd inst., at No. 1, Cape-street, Portland-square, Bristol, 


Mrs. Samuel Platnauer of a son. 


On the 11th inst., at 16, Golden-square, the wife of Mr. James 


_Falcke of a son. 


- On the 12th inst. at Tenter Housg, Prescott-street, the wife of 
Mr. Barnard Isaacs of a son. - 


Married, 
On the 5th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Adler, assisted by the Rev. 8. 
Ascher, Rachel, third daughter of Mr. Henry Jacobs, 64, Crown- 
street, Finsbury-square, to John Levi, Esq., 160, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, 
On Wednesday, the 12th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Piza, Gershom 
Kursheedt, Esq., of New Orleans, to Grace, only daughter of the 


late Judah Guedalla, Esq., of, London. 


R. ALEXANDER and Family return THANKS to their 
numerous friends for, their kind enquiries during the week 
of mourning for their Jate beloved mother. 
16, Hatton Garden, and 3, George-street, Minories. 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
‘RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


HE Gemmittee beg to announce that the EIGHTH 
TRACT PUBLISHED by this Society is NOW READY. 

Some thousand copies of this and all the former Tracts have 
alrearly been distributed among the poor. 

Tracts will be forwarded gratis to the managers of charitable 
institutions and other public establishments in town, country, or 
the colonies, on application, by letter, to the Elon. Secretary. 

. Also to be liad, price ld. each, or 6d, per dozen, at the Jewish 
Chronicle office, 7, Bevis Marks. 
N. 8S. JOSEPH, Hon. Sec. 


East India Chambers, 23, Leadenhall-street. 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
HE Committee acknowledge with thanks the following 
New SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS received since 
ebruary last :-— 


Donations and Subseriptions thankfully received by Louis Nathan, 
Esq., President, 32, York-terrace, Regent’s-park ; M. H. Picciotto, 
Esq., Vice-President, Finsbury Chambers, loomfield-street; Da- 


the C ittee; or b 
N. 8. JOSEPH, Hen. Sec. 
East India Chambers, Leadenhall-street. 


HENRI HARTOG begs to announce 
I 


that he continues giving LESSONS on the VIOLIN and 
ANOFORTE, and in SINGING. Schools attended. References 
All communications respecting Engagements and Pu- 


to Pupils. Palgrave-place, 


ils to be addressed to Mr, Hartog’s residence, 6, 
emple Bar, W.C. 


- 


ATENTS and REGISTRATIONS OF DESIGNS.— 

Office for obtaining British and Foreign Patents, registering 
Designs and Copyright, 84, Fleet-street, London, E.C. Conducted 
by Mr. HENRY, Memb. Soc. Arts. Pamphlet of information free 
by post. 


S. dlesex-street, 

an Pastry and Confectionery, 
Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties supplied im the first-class 
Foreign or English style, Ices, Jellies, or Blane-manges. On 
all public occasions, weddings 


served the entertainments, 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane. 


Wentworth-street, opposite Goulston-street, corner of Bell- 

e, and 115, Gravel-lane, doundsditch, in returning thanks to the 
public for their bestowed confidence and liberal custom during 
the late Holidays, begs to solicit their confidence and permanent 
support during the ensuing year, assuring them of his giving sa- 
tisfaction as regards quality and moderate prices. E. C. at the 
same time begs to inform the public that he will be most happy 
to contract for Breakfasts, Dejeaners, and Suppers, either in En- 
glish, French, or German Styles. All communications to be made 
to the above address, Customers waited upon at their residences 


if required | 

Cc ON CRYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU 

AND LAMP WORKS. 
NOTICE TO MERCHANTS AND THE TRADE, 
DEFRIES and SONS’ extensive SHOW ROOMS are 


novelty in CRYSTAL. 
CHANDELIERS for 


GLASS, BRONZED, and ORMOLU 
GAS, OIL, or CANDLES, | 
Designs of Chandeliers and Candelabras forwarded free, 
THE NEW LIGHT.—IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMPS. 
J. Defries and Sons, beg to inform Merchants and the Trade 
that their Improved Lamps for the Season, free from smell or 


smoke, can be had at their Wholesale Depét, 147, Houndsditch, | 


London, 

Moderator, Table, and other Lamps ; Cottons, Table Glass, Earth 
enware, China, &c. ae 
Manufactories at 1, 2,3, 6, and 111, Gravet-taxe, Loxpon, F.C. 

and 100, RrLanp-roap, BIRMINGHAM. 


Z. A.Jessel, Esq. .. 5 5 Moses Symons, Esq., 
Collected by Rev. M. H. | ann. .. ‘a fri ie 
Myers,’ St. Thomas, | _ | Adam Spielmann, Esq., 
‘West Indies .. 21230]. on 
The Liverpool Educa- P, J. Salomons, Esq. 1 10 
tional Institution, per He Woolf, Esq.,ann 1 10 
Mrs. S. J. Hess, ann. 2 2 0} Mrs.Jonas Defries .. 1 10 
Lewis C. Oohen, “ | A Friend, per Rev. A. L, | 
Birmingham .. 1 10] Green... ee 
-- Cohen, Esq., Bury- Philip Casper, Esq., 
street,ann. .. So ae 10 6 
R. 8. Heilbut, Esq, Simon Magnus, Esq., 
Bethel Jacobs, Esq ,ann 1 10) Dr. Mason, Newcastle, 
E, Jacob, Esq., ann. .. 1 10) ann. .. Ke ee 10 6 
Joseph Kisch, Esq.,ann. 1 1 0) M, Woolf, Esq., ann. .. 10 6 
Alexander Levy, Esq., Mrs. Bullock, Woolwich 5.0, 
E. M. Merton, Esq.,ann 1 1 0 


SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39, Mid- | 


kinds of French, Italian, and | BRUSSELS, Belgium.—The instruction comprises Religion, the 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, 


TTENDANT or COMPANTON to a Lady or nervous 

Invalid.—A Lady wishes to recommend as above a person 

of superior abilities, who has résided seven years with her late 

mother in that capacity. A M. C., care of Mr. Mombach, 
South-street, Finsbury; or 25, Avenue-road, Regent's-park. 


ANTED, a middle-aged Person as NURSE, where s 
A Nursemaid is kept, Address by letter to L., Jewish Chro- 
nicle office. 


ANTED, a respectable Married COUPLE, without 
children, the wife as Cook Housekeeper, and the man 
as head Porter. Apply: first by | stating age, Kc., at Samuel 
Brothers, 29, Ludgate-hill, E.C, | 
ANTED, SITUATIONS by a Man and Wife, without 
encumbrance, (who are about leaving their present employ) 
the former as Collector, or in any other capacity, the latter as 
Housekeeper and Cook. Would have mo objection to the Country. 
Good references,— Address by letter to W., Jewish Chronicle office. 


ANTED, in the Country, a Young JEWESS, native of 

Germany, capable of GIVING INSTRUCTION in He- 

brew. Would be required to take charge of the wardrobes of two 

young ladies. Apply, between the hours of 11 and 1 o'clock, at 
48, Margaret-street, Cavendish-squate. 


é bag Families Returning from the Colonies.—The whole, or 

part aof Handsomely FURNISHED HOUSE TO BE LET, 
in Devonshire-square, City, consisting of breakfast-room, diuing- 
room, and large drawing-roum,two best bed-roons, two secondary 
bed-rooms, making up six beds, numerous conveniences, and at- 
tendance, &e. For terms and address, apply to Mr. A. Le Voi, 
cigar manufacturer, 191, Bishopsgate-ttreet Within, 


O LET, in a Jewish family at Islington, APARTMENTS, 

_ with partial Board ; or, if preferred, a separate Sitting room. 
Address, B. V., Jewish Chronicle office. 
WELL FURNISHED APARTMENT TO LET, in 

the neighbourhood of Bevis Marks, for a single Gentleman. 

For reference, apply to N. Pass, 34, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


BRIGHTON, 
R. M. & NURENBERG, 16, Devonsniee 
immediately opposite the Sy 
sea and chain pier, Two Suites of APARTMENTS TO LET. 


YO LET, DINING M or DRAWING ROOM 
APARTMENTS, at ‘« Jewish residence, 14, German-place, 


Brighton. 


Piacs, 


| M* A. G. JONES’ PRIVATE BOARDING ESTAB- 
loo 


| 


LISHMENT, 29, Sono Square, W. A Drawing Room 
r vacant, with extra Bed-rooms, if required. 


— 


ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C.— 

oard and Residence on moderate terms. 
Dinner Parties attended to. 


TEMPLE COTTAGE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 


R. EMANUEL MYERS begs to call the attention of | 


the Jewish Public to the large increase he has recently effected 
in his SCHOOL Accommodation, and to the extensive grounds 


- vid Benjamin, Esq., Treasurer, 86, Westbourne-terrace ; by a0y | now available for the pupils’ recreation. 


Mr. E. Myers has RESIGNED the office of DIN’ (Shochet), in 
order to give his undivided attention to the superintendence of his 
School.— Inclusive terms, Thirty Guineas per Annu::. 


— 


PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, 


9 Cantton Hitt Vittas, Campen Roap, N. 


\ 


that their pupils, in addition to the excellent education always 
received at. their Establishment, will, for the future, enjoy the 
advantage of instruction frow @ qualified teacher from the “* Kin- 


dergarten,” whose services they have succeeded in obtaining. 


Quarter to commence from the day of entrance. 
ESDAMES MEYER'S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
\ LADIES, under the patronage of the Rev. Dr. Loeb, Chief 


| Dare or 19, Avenue 


Bg COHEN, COOK and CONFECTIONER, 22, | 1 
n 


Rabbi of Belgium, 18, Rue de Zerezo, Faubourg de Cologne, 


French, German, and English Languages, and the usnal branches 
of education. The situation is extremely salubrious. 
For terms (which are moderate) and further particulars, add ress, 


and private parties, the greatest | Mr. Ad. Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, Murray-street, New 
at the manner in which Mr. S. has | North-road. 


ESTABLI®HMENT OF MADAME NEYMARK, 
Paris, 
‘HIS well-known and celebrated Establishment for Young 

| Ladies of the Jewish persuasion, Is now REMOVED to Rur 

Bomeau Quartien d'AUTEUIL, under the superintendence of 
Madame KAHN, who has succerded Madame Neymark. 

The situation of these new premises is airy and capacious, pos- 
sessing all the necessary advantages and comforts regaisite for 
preserving and improving the health of the pupils, t which 
Madame Kahn pays especial attention. 

The religious instruction is under the inspection of the Chief 
Rabbi; and the general and classical education saperintended by 
the most efficien, masters. 

Terms, without accomplishments and extras, 1,200 francs per 
annum, 

For further particulars and prospectuses apply to G. Oppenheim, 
jun., 52, Great Mariborough-street, London. 


J. COHEN, son and Saccessor to the late J. Cohen, of 
» 33, Carey-street, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, Carpenter, Builder, 
Piumber, Painter, Glazier, House Decorator, an General Con- 
traetor, 53, Dauny-LANe, Lonpon, W.C, 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
a 2 that there is at present an attempt being made 
y some unprinct parties in our city to ive 
25 aS the public with an inferior Starch, made in 
2 55 | packets closely resembling the GLENFIELD 
> 8 om z STARCH, we consider it our duty to warn our fair 
« 22. | readers to be careful when purchasing to see that the 
52% | word and the makers name, “ Ro- 
| Bent WoTHERSPOON,” is on every package, a none 
O @9 


others are genuine. 


ogue, with a full view of the 


Vow. XVI.—No. 339. ] FRIDAY, JUNE 14, 1861—TAMUZ 6, 5621. Price { 
Sd. 
Birth. by » Young Man, EMPLOYMENT as | NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACOB 
On Sunday, 2nd inst., at 14, Albert-terrace, London-road, Mrs. J. VELLER: good reference given. Address, M. B., per BENDIXEN.” 
danghter. Mr. Meyer, 2, Jewry-street, A Now ready at all the Libraries ,in3 rola. 


OMELESS; or, A POET’S INNER LIFE. 
GOLDSCHMIDT, Author of “Jacob Bendixen,” &e. 
Hurst and Blackett, 15, Great Marlborough-street. 


By M. 


SAMUEL SOLOMON, 


HEBREW GENERAL BOOKSELLER PUBLISHER ‘ 


37, Duxe Street, ALooare (near the Synagogue). 


EGS to direct the particular attention of his friends and 
the public generally to the following Works :— 


New PORTABLE EDITION of the FESTIVAL PRAYERS 

in Hebrew and English, and less in size than any others published, 
THE UNLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

The prayers following in regular succession, so that constant 
reference is avoided. 

Also the new Edition of the Sabbath and Daily Prayer Book, in 
two volumes, uniform with the above Work, containing the addi- 
tional prayers for WHand AD &c. 

Prayer Books, Bibles, Sermons, and every sert of book for devo. 
tional pu s, constantly on sale 

The following are COPYRIGHT WORKS :—Henry’s “Class 
Book ;" Newman's “ Grammar ;” “ Devotions for the Daughters of 
israe! ;” “ Law of Sinai.” 


Bibles published exclusively for the use of Jewish Schools and 
Jewish Families. | 


Jewish Chronicle Office, 7, Bevis Warks, St. Mary Axe, ELC, 
Just published, 


HE FOURTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the 

“JEWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE”. (contain- 

ing among other portions of Scripture, Psalms, Job, and Daniel), 

translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the supervision of the 
Rev. the Chief Rabbi. . 

Price, Hebrew and English, each volume L5s., English alone 6s, 6d. 

Sent by post, Hebrew and English; 15s. 10d., and English alone, 7s. 

Now Ready, Bound in Roan, price 5s. 

THE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Pr. A. BENISCH. 
Hebrew and English, in opposite pages. 

At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, with an 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, Is. 44, 
TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 

Century, through Poland, Kussia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, and 

several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and lish. Price Ss. 

TWO LECTURES ON. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF MAIMONIDES. By Da. Benxisen. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M‘CAUL’S “OLD 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated by Mr. Newdegate in 


| the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By Dr, A. 


| 
| 


| Proved by the sworn testimonies made before the 
For a limited number of Young Gentlemen, from four years of age. | London, 4 


, by Hester Rothschild. 
Weddings and private | 


| purif ing the Blood, Regulating the Bowels, 


ESDAMES HARTOG and LEQ have much pleasure in | 
informing their Patrons and theJewish community in general | 2s. 9d., and Ils.; Ointment, per pot, ls 14d., and 2s Od. ; Essence, 


Bentscn. 1858. Priee 4d. 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 
and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel's Mission, By Dr. A. Bestscn. 
1858. Price 6d. 


IMRAY LEB (55 yay. Words of the Heart). Containing 
Prayers and Meditations, translated and adapyed from the French, 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINS.—Patent 


Suger Coated VEGETABLE 


PILLS, 
NTMENT, 


Vegetable SKIN 
and Concentrated Vegetable 


ESSENCE, for 
; and Removing 
all Vitiated Humours, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Scorbutic A ffections, Costiveness, Skin Eruptions, 


deep-seated, Ulcers, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, from 
' whatever cause, &c., affording at once a new lease of life to the 


sickly and aged of both sexes, whilst in addition imparting a 
beautiful and clear complexion, so anxiously sought for by all 


ord Mayor of 
and sitting Magistrates. Sold by Buchan and Co., Ps 
tentees, 22, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, W., and all 
chemists in town and country. Prices :—Pills, per box, Is. 144, 


“ bottle, L1s., or family bottle containing four times that quantity, 
33s. Wholesale Agents:—Barclay,75, Farringdon-Street, &c., Se. 
Just published, gratis, or post free for one stainp, to be had of all 
Agents, and at 22, Newman-street, Extracts from Dr. Ruchan's 

ork, containing instructions for the cure of every ailment in- 
cidenta) to man, woman, or child. 


New Syvacocvr.—This splendid 
sacred edifice, which has just been consecrated with great 
solemnity, costs 100,000 florins. The king paid it two 
visits whilst in the course of erection, and declared himself 
highly pleased with the architecture. The sale of the 
seats in the synagogue, it is expected, will be sutlicient to 


cover all the expense. Those already sold realised 53,000 


florins. At the consecration itself the court was repre- 
sented by the chief equerry, Count Taubenheim ; the privy 
council, by its President, Barcn Neurath ; the ministry, by 
Minister von Linden, and by the chief of the department 
for public instruction and worship, von Golther. The 
Catholic and Evangelical clergy, the district and town au- 
thortiies were likewise represented, and many of the most 
influential citizens likewise atgended. Twelve rabbis, some 
even fromvdistant congregations, conducted the consecra- 
tion. ‘The inaugural sermon was delivered by the ecclesi- 
astical councillor, Dr. Mayer, who acts as chief rabbi.— 
A. Z.d4. 1. 

Wiespapen.—Aw Act or Justice.—It was com- 
mon in former years to the German codes of law to 
prescribe that no full credence should be given to 
Jewish witnesses if Christians were effected by the tes- 
timony. A bill has now been introduced into the 
Nassau chambers, the object of which is to redress this 
grievance, and at the same time to alter the offensive 
form of the judicial oath when taken by aJew. There 
is not the slightest doubt but that the bill will pass the 
chambers; ‘Thus we see ali throughout Germany the 
exceptional laws against the Jews, relics of the fana- 


ticism of former ages, gradually disappear. 
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_ by the host, and subsequently presented to the guest. 


THE 


OUR COMMUNAL "WEEELY G@ss 
| We deom it notidemtify oumselves with 
a 
pen Israkt. Tue Late 

or Count Cavour. 

The biographical sketch of Menasseh ben Israel, con- 
tained in your last, reminds me of a grave sin of omission 
of which we English Jews are guilty to the memory of 
this divine and physician, as he loved to style himself. 
Every nation, every class, and every religious body, per- 
petuate the memory of their benefactors or distinguished 
members by some act of public acknowledgment, or by some 
token of their appreciation of the services rendered to 
their respective causes by the departed. England 
is thus filled with the monuments of her heroes, statesmen, 
divines, philosophers, scholars, and martyrs. Sometimes 
it is a statue, ot others a tablet, and then again some cha- 
ritable institution or foundation, intended to promote the 

of certain branches of science or literature that com- 
memorates the life and achi¢vements of the admired and 
respected deceased. We English Jews alone have as yet 
neglected to exhibit our feelings of gratitude for the man 

ission into this is is now tw 

an ee Dutch rabbi conferred on the 
subject with Oliver Cromwell and his council, argued with 
lawyers, refuted theologians, and convinced politicians. It 
was a self-imposed mission that he undertook. It was 
neither the glitter of gold nor the gratification of ambitious 
designs that impelled him. _ A purer motive prompted him. 
He visited our shores because the holy flame of love to his 
God, his Jaw, and people, warmed his heart. He believed 
he saw indieations of a more tolerant policy in England ; he 
believed he could discern the dawn of more correct opinions 
of human rights and of enlarged views of statesmapship, 
and he deemed it his sacred duty to avail himself of the 
favourable moment to improve the opportunity, and to 
throw open to his co-religionists the island from which 


these places? Whose, we may ask, is the 
right? To whom does it now belong but to that exiled 
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Paris am January, 1860, ewenms Cavour hed beemsingled 
out by as her representative omithe expected occasion. 
Conant Cavour, no doubt, as is the case with mest great 
men, was in many respects the production of his age, and 
an illustrious exponent ef dts noblest and holiest aspira- 
tions ; but healso, like many other great men, gave @ sin- 
cular impet@s to the ideas which he represented and shaped, 
and advanced them so far that there is no fear of their 
ever being pushed again into the back-grouad. Count 
Cavour may have died too soon for Italy and the world, 
but he has lived long enough for himself. He stands 
unique. As he had no predecessor, so very likely he will 
have no successor. 


PROPHECIES CONCERNING THE FINAL 
RESTORATION OF THE JEWS, AND THEIR 
RETURN TO THE LAND OF JUDEA. 
[BY A CHRISTIAN. ] 
(Continued from our last.) ; 

To allow the Greeks, even with the czar as their chief, 
totake possession of Turkey—or the Turks, Asia Minor—or 
the French to assume @ protectorate over Egypt, could 
scarcely appear unnatural, because, virtually, very little 
change would effect this now ; but Palestine is in a totally 
different position. Its condition is peculiar to a degree. 
Filled in its mountain districts by half-civilised fanatics, 
one portion professing to be Christians, and the other bi- 
goted Mahommedans, its plains oceupied by Nomadic 
tribes of Arabs, and its cities by a mixed population of 
Turks and Armenians, combined with all the rest, and 
forming by their union the very. scum of the Kast—it 
would be essential to rid the land of these, even for its 
own peace; and this having been done, we should have 
the extraordinary fact presented of a land wanting inhabit- 


ing. Who then,in such an emergency, should occupy 
land by birth- 


they had been banished more than 350 years. At is true | nation which 1500 years has been scattered all over the 
he did not obtain a formal recal of the decree of banish- | world as a by-word and a reproach ? 


ment ; but the practical effect of his mission was tanta- 


We have only to reflect for a moment upon the present 


mount to the same, for in that very year, as the records | condition of the Jews to be struck with astonishment at 
of the Sephardim synagogue show, Jews were found settled | its singularity. Disseminated through all lands, having 
in London, worshipping in asynagogue of their own, and | been persecuted and tortured, plundered and enslaved, for 


very soon afterwards burying their dead in a cemetery of 


ages a mark of ignominy and cruelty, and repeatedly 


their own. To this day his defence of the Jews, and other threatened with utter extermination, they have through 
remarkable documents bearing on the same subject, are | all vicissitudes maintained their integrity as a people. 
extant. Surely this is a service worth commemorating. | Though isolated, they have yet preserved the general fea- 
Is there no one with sufficient public spirit to take up the | tures of their rave in as great purity as they existed on 


matter ? 


I know that neither the advanced season nor | the day they were dispersed. No other such instance is 


the present agitated period is favourable to any movement. | on record. The characteristies of other nations have gra- 
But mindful of the counsel of the wisest of men, “ Cast | dually blended with those with whom they have mingled ; 
thy bread upon the face of the waters, for in the length of | so that, in a few generations, they have been completely 


Gays thou wilt find it,” I will throw out the suggestion, 
which may be followed up at the right time. 


worn away. 
but not lost. Inferior perhaps i: their physical outline from 


Not so with the Jews; they are scattered, 


Your biographieal sketch of the late Abraham Goldsmid | the struggles and sufferings they have undergone, yet the 


Gs full of sad interest. ‘The deceased, in many respects, | typical resemblance stands out prominently, and it may be 
clearly held the position occupied by the late Baron|as easily recognised as heretofore. 


tuling the money 


Rothschild. I donot wish to draw a parallel between these | transactions of the world, they yet seem to have no definite 


‘men, whose points of difference are as striking as the re-| prospect or any fixed investment for their wealth. It 


semblances. I will only state that whatever the wealth of | would seem as if its floating nature alone was an indication 
Abraham G.ldsmid may have been in the very zenith of | that some sudden call for it were anticipated—as if, in 
his splendour, it must have. been insignificant if compared | fact, it had accumulated for some specific purpose concealed 


with that of Rothschild. The very same number of the | 1 


n the future. With power to collect themseves, and evi- 


“Gentleman's Magazine,” to-which you referred, states | dently longing to be united, they steadily refuse every 


that the loss which ruined the fortune of Goldsmid was | opportunity of colonising any country but one. 


Why, but 


cdlculated at £200,000. Now can any one suppose that | because their wistful glances are constantly bent upon the 
such a pecuniary loss would in any way have affected the | land of their fathers? ,Why, but because it would be 
position of Rothschild? To use the simile of d’Israeli, | sacrilege to gather their hosts upon any soil but that which 
employed on another occasion and for another purpose, |is sacred to them by a thousand tender associations? No 
such a loss would have ‘been a mere flea-bite to him. Yet | wonder they should present the aspect of a waiting people. 
did that 1an accomplish much with so little, and held a | What country would be to them like theirown: The 
social rank equal to that of any nobleman in the country. It | prayer for their gathering once more under the shadow of 
is greatly to be regretted that the various anecdotes floating | their beloved Jerusalem is being constantly offered. As 
in the community, which are characteristic of his kind-| the hart pants for the water-brook, so their feet long to 
heartedness, are not recorded before they sink into the | tread again the mountains and vales of their own glorious 
stream of time. Everybody has heard of the famous cook | land. Never for a moment does this bright vision escape 
whom Goldsmid, after a dinner party given in his country | them—never for a moment does this last hope fail? Then 
house, managed to send to town in the carriage, by the | in these important changes which are about to take place, 


side of some influential peer, and who, on hearing 


why should not Palestine be reserved for the Jewish 


the praises of the dinner flowing from the lips of the gra- | mation? Here is a country wanting a people, and here is 


tified nobleman, could in his ecstacy not refrain from call- 
ing out, “I cooked it!"* Everybody has heard of the 
visit paid by the Prince of Wales and a large suite, in the 
company of Goldsmid, ona I'riday night, to the Duke’s- 
place Synagogue, when the Prince and the whole court 
repaired to the house of Goldsmid. To this day, I have 
been assured, there are preserved at Windsor Castle 
mementos of this distinguished visit in the shape of rich 
hangings of exquisite workmanship, used on the econeine 

ig truly a pity that the memory of these and similar inci- 
ts, so honourable to the community, should be allowed 


0 perish. There are no doubt stili some in the land of 


the living who could furnish an authentic report. Yet a 
little while and their very tradition will have vanished. 

The Chief Rabbi of Turin and the Jewish council fol- 

lowed Count Cayour’s funeral procession. Whilst the Italian 


_ Kingdom deplores in the death of the Count the loss of. 


its maker, and the world tliat of the greatest statesman of 
the age, we Jews im adilition have to lament that of the 
most illustrious representative of civil and religious liberty. 
There was perhaps never ‘a man so free from all religious 
prejudice as Cavour was. ‘This singular appreciation of. 
man’s worth as such never shone forth more conspicuously 
than when Cavour bestowed his patronage upon a young 
_#ewish lawyer, and retained him in his employ asa favou- 
_ Mite secretary, despite the sneers of the religious party, 
and despite the efforts made by men.of influence and sta- 
Yon to oust the audacious Jew. Signor Artom (this is the 
Mame of the secretary) had been singled out by Cavour 
a. In *xplanation of this step, it may be right to add that 
‘eles hen artiste was anxiously expected back the same 
. | sick wife; that no other conveyance was at the 


Manosal of the 
host, who therefore deewed ja 
justifiable by the urgency of the occasion. 


a people yearning for their country. Whatso natural as 
that it should return to its legitimate owners? It would 
be a noodle mission for England, by driving out its present 
occupants, as the heathen nations were driven out of old, 
to be the means of effecting it. For hundreds of years 
the English have been the friends of the Jews; they have 
had greater liberty and enjoyed more blessings with us 
than with any other people; and we may be assured of 
this, that much of the prosperity we now enjoy has re: 
sulted from the kindness we have shown them. Year after 
year their importance amongst us has increased, until, in 


Spite of all opposition, we have admitted them into our 


reformed Parliament, and placed them im every way on 
an equality with ourselves. I say then again, it would 
not only be a generous and a just thing, but it would be a 
wise thing for England, as a political necessity, to restore 
them to a land which is theirs by right. ‘They would 
defend it to the last against all enemies; they would be to 
us what the Hungarians and the Poles might have been— 
a friendly and grateful nation, and would be a powerful 
aid in assisting us to maintain our foothold in the Kast. 

Whether the representatives of the Latin and Greek 
churches in Jerusalem, France, and Russia, would permit 
us to effect this, it matters not much to enquire. It is 


for the great Conference which was intended to be held at. 


sufficient for us to recognise it as our destined work. Their 


rivalry and jealousy were the cause of the last war, in 


which, with mistaken sympathies, we took the part of 


France. It would be strange, if by thus allying ourselves 
with the Jewish cause, and indeed under. any circum- 
stances, Palestine should become a mighty battle-field, in 


| which England, with what allies she could command, were 
destined to contend with the7allied legions of France and 


Russia. 


Whether this prove a reality or mere conjecture, such 


is hastening on events which will gpeedily show'the avisdo 
@f sugh a step. bas to its 
eminence among nations for defigiteand specific 

She has already fulfilled some which Dicaiidacs has 
assigned to her; she has become the home of the op- 
pressed and the slave over all the world; she has nursed 
the germ of true liberty in her breast, until she has become 
a beacon among the’nations ; she has fostered a true, sim. 
ple, and reformed faith ; and she has carried the light of 
the Gospel of Christ into the dark places of the earth, 
Noble aims, truly ; but one thing more has she also done 
—sbe has protected and sheltered the “ meted out and 
trodden under foot Jews,” more than any other nation in 
which they have been driven. 

Before her mission, however, is accomplished, a few 
other duties lie before her. The first is, to be the instrue 
mentality which is to effect the restoration of the Jews - 
and secondly, she is to be the agent which is to break the 
confederation of despots, about to make its final attempt 
against the temporal and spiritual liberties of Europe, 

My fellow countrymen,—I am proud of the name of 
Englishman—proud of the energy and spirit which haye 
carried us through so many trials, and placed us on such 
an eminence of greatness! But I am prouder still of our 
having been the friend of the Jew. All that I have said 
before is only prefaratory to an appeal to you on their 
behalf. My heart warms with sympathy for the suffering 
and sorrow which has weighed them down for. so many, 
many long years. It is true their punishment has been a 
righteous one, meted out for them by a righteous J udge. 
It is also true that the heinousness of their crime stands 
out in bold relief as the most awful since human depravity 
began ; but God* has promised that He will not always 
chide, that the light of His countenance shall not always 
be hid, and that once again He will gather them from al} 
ends of the earth, and restore them to their own beloved 
land, to be removed no more. It is because to other eyes 
than mine the burden and the curse, which has so long 
rested upon them, has shown of late years some symptoms 
of being taken away; that some indications of their ban- 


-ishment drawing to a close have been manifested: that a 


movement among the dry bones seems gradually taking 
place ; and that the day of their redemption draweth nigh. 
It is this feeling which, I repeat, has induced me to make 
these few remarks. God has never forgotten His elected 
children; His watchful care has not lost one jot of the 
misery theyshave undergone. He has weighed their sighs 
ina balaace, and placed their tears in His bottle ; and He 
purposes in His own good time to give them deliverance. 
It will be blessed for every one who has aided or benefited 
them, and the curse of His displeasure will equally rest 
upon those who have persecuted and injured them. The 
dispensations of His Providence are mysterious ; and it is 
not for us to charge Him with inconsistency, because 
while He hag doomed them to suffer, He has still declared 
His vengeance against those who are the instruments by 
whom that suffering is produced. Itis no use attempting 
to understand or explain what He has designedly con- 
cealed. It is sufficient for us to know that, degraded, 
scattered, amd forsaken as they seem, they are still His 
peculiar people, and that He who harms them touches the 
apple of God’s eye. © 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Kine or Prussia anp THE LonpoN ConvERSION 
SocieTY.—German papers having stated that the King of 
| Prussia had, in reply to a letterfrom the Karl of Shaftesbury, 
expressed his sympathy with the objects of the Conversion 
Society, Dr. Philipson, the editor of the “A. Z. d. L,” 
protests, as far as a Prussian subject may remonstrate with 
his sovereign, against this intermeddling with the religious 
convictions of his brethren in faith, We sincerely regret, 
for the sake of the king, that he should have allowed him- 
self to be betrayed into a false step. The missionary ten- 
dencies of his father and brother do not redound to their 
credit, and have not procured for them either the affection 
or the respect of the liberal and enlightened among their 
subjects. I'he example of the Emperor of Austria should 
open the eyes of the king of Prussia. The emperor, too, 
in his own way, wished for the conversion of the Jews. 
The concordat was to accomplish in his dominions what 
the London Conversion Society aims at achieving in the 
kingdom of Prussia; and Roman Catholics surely do not 
fall short in the religious zeal of Protestants. And behold | 
the consequences! The letter of the king of Prussia to the 
Karl of Shaftesbury was a decided blunder. 

EvLectro SiLveR-PLatTe “seis off” a table as perfectly as 
real silver, and you have all the beauty of the more costly 
material without that anxiety and risk which often attend its 
possession. Mappin Brothers, of London-bridge, for fifty years 
have been gaining confidence for the superior quality and ex- 
cellence of their manufactures. Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery 


Works, Sheffield. Illustrated priced catalogues sent post-free 
on application to London-bridge. 


Fiddle. Threaded. King’s. 
Per Doz. (8. d. s. d.js. d. s. d. |s. d. 
Table spoons (36 0 — 48 0/54 0 —70 0 60 0 —78 0 


Table forks ... 0 — 48 0|54 0 —70 0 0— 78 » 
Dessert Spoons and Forks, Teaspoons, &c., at proportionate 
prices. Mappin Brothers, established in Sheilield A.D. 1810. 


Pitts anp Orsrment.—ALWAYs PREPARED. 
—No well conducted household should be without a supply of 
these excellent family medicaments at this season of the year. 
No other means for purifying the solids and fluids composing 
the human body can be compared for efficiency or safety with 
Holloway’s preparations. ‘They moderate, or stimulate, and 
regulate every function ; and confer on each secretion its natural 
quality and quantity. The Ointment rubbed over the stomac’ 
and liver, wonderfully assists the Pills in promoting {digestion 
and extracting all available nutriment from the food, Hence 
the power these remarkable remedies possess of strengthening 
the muscles consolidating the bones and invigorating the nerve’s 
They may safely be employed in every disease at any stage- 


* Our readers must bear in mind that the writer is an Or- 
thodox Christian, and consequently designates the condemna- 
tion of the founder of his religion (fully justified by Deut. xiii-) 
as a heinous crime, which the righteous God, however, did not 
deem expedient to avenge en the perpetrators, but on their 


is the policy shadowed out for England to follow. | Time ' innocent descendants for 18 successive centuries. —Ed. J.C. 
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3 
MENDELSSOHN AND LESSING. 

. Mendelssohn an adventurer at 

erlin, wit means of ing a single meal. 
Ia his distress he applied to Rabbi Fenkeh ho had 
been his teacher at Dessau ; and there he happened to 
meet with Mr. Hyam Bamberg, a benevolent man, and 
an encourager of aspiring young Jews, who allowed him, 
on the rabbi’s intercession, an attic to sleep in, and two 
day’s board, weekly.” His first object was not to get 
a living, but to get an education. He had come to 
Berlin for this purpose, and to this he devoted several 
successive years of intense application, under all the 
difficulties and discouragements which may be supposed 
to hamper a ycuth so circumstanced ; without teachers, 
without books, with seldom enongh to his hun- 
ger, and to whom a belly-fall was, as Lamb says; “a 
special providence.” The manner ia which he studied 
Latin illustrates his indomitable energy ia the parsuit 
of knowledge. Having mastered the nouns and the verbs, 
and procured an old seeond hand dictionary, he set 
himself to translate into Latin Locke's Kssay on the 
Haman Understanding—a task which he actually ac- 
complished at that early stage of his progress, fighting | 
his way througn difficulties, metaphysical and philolo- 
gical, with a painful laboriousness unknown out of Ger- 
many in modern times. 

His only means of support during this period, in ad- 
dition to the charity of Herr Bamberg, was an occa- 
sional groschen obtained by copying Hebrew for his old 
master. He subsisted principally on dry brown bread; =| 
and when purchasing a loaf, ‘‘ he would notch it ac- : 
cording to the standard of his means, into so many 
meals ; never eating according to his appetite, but ac- =| 
cording to his finances.” : 7 

In this way he spent several years of hardship and 
suffering, during which, however, he had, by dint of in- | 
eredible exertions, made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the principal languages and the mathematics. But 
now a kin] Providence led him to one Bernhard, a 
wealthy manufacturer, of the Jewish faith, who received 
him into his house as the tutor of his children; then 
into his counting-room 4s clerk, and finally into his silk- 
manufactory, first as manager, and soon after as partner. 
A new tide in his affairs set in with this connection, 
An immediate support, not ample at first, but sufficient 
for. his wants, was secured to him, and he now com- 
menced his career as an author, devoting his days to 
business, and his nights to letters. 7 

With Lessing, Mendelssohn formed. an intimate 
friendship, from which he derived incalculable benefit 
| in the way of literary and philosophic culture, and which 
he always regarded as among the most fortunate cir- 

cumstances of his life. Lessing loved Mendelssohn,” 
| says his biographer, ‘‘ for his excellent heart and highly 
cultivated understanding, and Mendelssohn was no less 
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transgression, and that it was by him transmitted to his | 
posterity, as measured up in his memory. But in the 
| Numpsr XXXI. absence of the remotest hint of this narrative being the 
In bible history it is told of me, details of a vision, exhibited to the narrator, sach a hy- 
That I the father was of one of three, pothesis must be regarded as gratuitous, unwarranted 
Renowned for valour, in king David's reign, and in itself visionary. ’ 
By whom full many Philistines were slain. Moreover, when the parte ef th : 
In later ages you have haply heard, Lis Py the parts of the narrative are more 
That in an eastern isle I was a bird ; minutely examined, it will be perceived that this idea of 
And tho’ I once did in my home abound, a visible representation involves difficulties far greater, 
I now can nowhere in the world be found. than any of those which it was designed to elude. The 
——————_—————— very first statement presents an insurmountable barrier 
METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM XCIIII. | to this view. The earth was immensity and emptiness, 
; Eternal! Thou avenging God! and darkness was upon its aspect ; but the spirit of God 
: | Avenging God! shine forth ; excited at remulous motion on the aspect of the fluids.” 
Upon the proud uplift Thy rod Let any man of ordinary understanding try to form te 
Thou J earth | himself a conception of such a stat« of things having 
to ton ate joy in oie been presented to either the mental or the physical eye ; 
Wilt Thou afford {and the impossibility of such a vision will be at once 
So great a triumph, Lord? perceived. The universal darkness altogether excludes 
How long shall th’ impious, in their hardihood, the idea of vision. How in the midst of such an im- 
Thus utter — of oer rude,— penetrable gloom could the Seer observe that the earth 
‘The evil-doers, and the reprobate, was immensity and emptiness, supposing the condition 
‘Thus boast them of their and be with pride elate? thus ex to of how 
They break to pieces, in their rage, could he ascertain that the spirit of God excited tremors 
The people of Thy choie; on the aspect of the fluids ? 
Lord! they afflict Thy heritage, Reta ¢ 
And in their grief rejoies: gain, In reference to the work of the fifth epoch, it 
; The widow they would be needful to sappose the Seer to have been first 
And helpless stranger slay, plunged in imagination into the depths of the sea, in 
They sore oppress order to perceive the waters beginning to teem with 
And kill the fatherless. living, gliding, or creeping creatures, and to behold the 
Yet, all the while, these obstinately blind Deity creating the great sea reptiles, and thereafter to 
Say, in the stubborn folly of their mind, have been uplifted into the air, in order to perceive the 
Bernal fowl beginning to wing their flight, athwart the aspect of 
Neither will Jacob’s God, the frauds, we practise, heed. 5 o? ; P 
y annege the expanse of heaven. Such assumptions we have no 
e brutish! understand and learn, t ke. tn the absence of dicati 
Nor counsel still despise ; .| right to make, in the absence o any Indication, that the 
Ye people! when will ye discern ; narrator was thus transferred from earth to sea, from sea 
When, fools! will ye be wise? to air. 
He placed the ear, Lastly are we to suppose the narrator to have in his 
And shall He fail to hear? vision actually seen God take of the dast of the ground, 
He formed the eye, and make thereof the first man in his own image, and 
breathe into his nostrils the breath of life? Ifso, why 
ize should he have averred that “in the image of God | 
Impart by His instruction? Every thought created He them 1 —seeing it appears, from the subse» 
Of man th’ Eternal knows, that vain it is, and nought. quent more detailed narrative, that it was only the man 
Blest he whom Thou correctest, Lord ! who was first formed ont uf the dust of the ground, and 
And guidest in Thy ways; that it was not until after the lapse of a considerable ia- 
Rest to his soul wilt Thou afford, terval of time, that God formed the female out of the 
In midst of evil days ; male. Had the first narrative been the substance of a 
vision, would not this very remarkable feature in the 
scenic representation have been described at once, in- 
stead of being left, as it is, to be fully narrated in a 
totally distinct narrative, differing from the first in style 
and manner, as much as poetry differs from prose. 
Nothing could stamp the first composition more clearly 
with the character—not ofa description of scenic repre- 


not His saints abhorred. 
His own inheritance He will not leave, 
But sufleriog righteousness will [le relieve; 
Its judgment shall return in season due, 
And all of upright heart shall after it pursue. 
Who will arise to strive for me 


Against the godless band? 
To grapple with iniquity, 

Beside me who will stand ? 
Had not the Lord 

Deigned succour to afford, 
In silent gloom 

My soul had found her doom. 

When I exclaimed—* my foot shall slip I fear "— 


sentations—but of a simple narration of actual events, 
than its summary mode of mentioning the creation of 
man—especially as contrasted with the manner in 
which the separate formation of the male and female is 
descrived in the more poetical book which follows 

The first statement issimply an averment of the broad 
fact that God created the human kind, male and female, 


| without any hint whatever of the manner of their for- 


attached to Lessing, for his inflexible consistency and 
his transcendent abilities. A union founded on esteem 
and friendship was cemented between them, whic 
neither time nor long separation—nothing indeed but 
death—could. dissolve. The noble monument of their 
mutual affection, preserved to posterity in the latter 
pages of the Morgenstunden, will endure as long 


as virtue and science are cherished and cultivated among 


To hold me up Thy mercy Lord! was near; ae 
mankind.” In Lessing, than whom no man was ever 


Amid the many musings of my heart, 
Thy comforts to my soul delight and joy impart. 


Behold ! what fellowship with Thee 
Can have that wicked throne, 
Which so much gross iniquity, 
In name of law, has done ? 
See how they throng, 
The righteous soul to wrong ; 
With guiltless. blood, 
Their judgment seat they flood. 
But God the Lord, my Rock, and eure defence, 
Wil! their injustice duly recompense— 
In their own evil everwhelming them, 
Our God th’ Eternal these to ruin shall condemn. 


mation, such as would have been given by an eye-witness 
of the transaction in scenic representation. If there be! more free from the prejadices of ereed and nation, Men- 
any vision at all in these early books, it isin the second, | delegohn found sympathy and an effective fellow-la- 
rather than in the first, that we detect the only features| pourer in his various projects for bettering the condi- 
that give the least indication of such a mode of revelation. | tion of the German Jews—an object whinh’ than end 
Nor is there any real gain arising out of this hypo- | at all times, lay nearest his heart. Indeed, the known 
thesis, of a scenic representation of the events ofcreation, | friendship of so eminent a man for one of that tribe, in 
having been made to the composer ofthis narrative, It) defiance of all the prejudices of his age, was scarcely 
does not really obviate any difficulty with respect to the! less important to the Jews in general than it was to 
days, for we must still suppose these to have been in| Mendelssohn in particular. : 
reality long and indefinite portions of time ; and itis the One of the first, perhaps the very first literary effort 
more manly and straightforward course, to meet this| by which he became distinguished beyond the pale of 
difficulty fairly in the face, by adapting our interpreta- | his own communion, was his Thilosophical Dialogues, 
tion of the phraseology employed to the ascertained facts, | a work which owed its origin to the following circum- 
than to endeavour to evade it by a side-wind, and re-| stances. Lessing once brought to Mendelssohn a work 
sorting to this assumption of a scenic vision. written by a celebrated scholar, to hear his opinion 
With respect to its other supposed advantage, that it | upon it,—Having given it a readiog, he told his friend 
allows of the narrator describing the successive acts of that he deemed himself a match for the author, aad 
creation as they would have appeared to the eye ofa : would refute it. Nothing could be more welcome to 
spectator situated on the earth, the visionary hypothesis | Lessing and he strongly encouraged the idea. Accord- 
is not required for this purpose. For if God communi-|ingly, Mendelssohn sat down and wrote his Philoso- 
cated to the first man the substance of this narrative, He | phical Dialogues in which he strictly redeemed his 
would, in so duing, convey ideas intelligible to a being | pledge of confuting the author, and carried the manu- 
of this world—one whose interest was concentrated in | seript to Lessing, for examination. ‘* When I am at 
this earth. Hence al! the events would be imparted on | leisure,” said Lessiog, ‘‘ I will peruse it.” Aftera 
his mind, as they would have. appeared to an earthly | convenient interval, he repeated his visit, when Lessing 
spectator—this terraqueous globe being made the centre | kept up a miscellaneous conversation, without once 
as it were of the universal system, because of its relative | mentioning the manuscript in question ; and the other, 
importance to the intelligent creature, for whose inheri- being too bashful to put him in mind of it, was obliged 
tance it had been prepared, It does not appear to have| to depart- The same thing happened at several sub- 
been the purpose of the Divine Teacher, fully to initiate | sequent meetings. At last he mustered sufficient reso- 
Adam into the general structure of the universe; bat lution to inquire after it. Want of leisure was Meaded 
merely to convey to him an intelligible notion of its firet | 48 before; but now ‘‘he would certainly read it. Mr. 
origin—entering into more specific details with reference | Mendelssobn might, in tue meanwhile, take yonder 
to this globe only. small volume home with him, and let him know his 
This view is sufficient to account forthe very general | “pinion of it.” Onopening it, Mendelssohn was nota im 
terms, in which the other bodies of the universe are men- | little surprised to see his own Dialoguesinprint. “Pat § 
tioned, in the description of the work of the fourth day, | it into your pocket,” said Lessing, good naturedly, 
and for their relations to this earth being so prominently | ‘“‘ and this Mammon along with it. It is what I got 
set forth, among the purposes they were to subserve. | for the copyright; it will be of service to you.” . He 
But surely the blowing away of a mass of vapours will afterward, at the instigation of Nicolai and Lessiag, col- 
never satisfy the rational mind, as being an adequate ex- | lected all his philosophical Tucubrations, and published 
planation of the phraseology there employed, in reference | them under the title Philosophische Schriften. Three 
tothe heavenly orbs. Nothing wil! justify the language | editions of this work, which appeared anonymously at 
of the narrative, short of the idea, that it describes the | firet, but afterward with the author's name, weye ex. 


centralization, in the countless suns that sparkle in the hausted in a short time —/sraelat. 
Pesta.—Tue GUILD OF Mercaants.— Hitherto the 


heavens, of the property of eeu. those luminous 
which had previously been produced on the as- 

eee il wardens of the guild of merchants at Pesth had to be Ro- 

man Catholics. At the proposition of Mr. Leopold, a 


pect of the universally diffused ethereal fluids, by the 
‘Hebrew member of the body, this intolerant r has 


direct action of the Spiritof God. ee 
18, nic representation in slat 
This new hypothesis, of a sce prese been rescinded. In future n> regard will be paid im elee- 
‘tions to the religion of the candidates. 


az 


CREATION.—Cuap. XXXIX. 
The Vision Theory. 

With a view to evade the apparent difficulty connected 
with the six days of creation, it has been recently sug- 
gested, that the mosaic narrative is an account of what 
was revealed to the prophet in a vision, and that the six 
epochs are the six successive natural days in which the 
successive scenes of this vision were impressed on the 
mental eye of the Seer—yet corresponding to the six suc- 
cessive indefinite periods of time, occupied in the actual 
work of creation. To this view however there are 
several grave, if not insurmountable objections. 

In the first place, although we have in scripture many 
examples of revelations made by vision, yet in every 

such instance, it is expressly declared to have been in 
vision, that the communication was made. The Seer 
distinctly affirms that he beheld such and such things, 
and heard such and such words in a vision. In noin- 
stance are we left to gather that the revelation was made 
by vision from mere inference. Now there is not the re- 
motest hint given, either at the outset of this narrative, 
or in the course of it, that it is the description of a vision. 
The narrator nowhere avers, that he saw any of the 
works or changes which he describes, or that he heard 
any of the creative commands, which he affirms to have 
been pronounced. If there is any passage in scripture 
bearing the stamp of strictly verbal inspiration it is this 
one. It isnot indeed needless te suppose, that the very 
words, here written, were pronounced in the hearing of 
the writer, as if he had been a mere penman writing to 
dictation. All that it is requisite to affirm is, that the 
narrator bad bis mind filled by inspiration with the ideas 
set forth, and that he was left to express those ideas, ac- 
cording to his own manner, by the dictates of his own 
understanding. Or, if we adopt the more probable view, 
that this narrative is the substance of « revelation made 
to the first man, it would be allowable to suppose, that 
it was communicated to him verbally, on one of those 
‘eccasion, when God conversed with Adam before his 


| 


vision, accordingly falls, to be dismissed as being alike 
without warrant, and without usefulend. 
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moral progress of the community which our days have 
witnessed. 


4 
CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER j 


though existing in the present, is yet born for the 
future, and although encompassed within a span of life 
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1 | Hungary—Liberalism -- | vot fellowship with all eternity. They all cameto | And how much more deepened becomes the significan 
to homage to the principle that incessant develop- | of the event when we consiler that it is this very 
Late Abraham ee” P mont og wm ie ; ment is man’s destiny, and infiaite progress the path progress commemorated which has achieved for us these 
. ot eb “Geasaine the | Austria —The Council of the ‘ prescribed for him.. They all come to do homage to the triumphs, and that this very monument, their work, is de- 
lous, eon aoe Benen 10 | Western Synagogue, St. Al _ | great principle that it is the duty of society to take charge | signed in its turn to continue and enlarge this progress. It 
the Land of Judea.. < 2 aes he gs ers. : of those who, without their fault, after an arduous struggle | is therefore with just pride and exultation that we look back 
The King of Prossia | Copeut agen—A Royal Visit 8] in the battle of life, have been disabled, that all these | at the unique event just celebrated, and that we now 
A Riddle 3 obligations to their own are especially incumbent on | proceed to record the details of a solemnity the importance 
i Mietsleal Translation .» %| Bavaria—Removal of Jewish : those upon whom these principles were first enjoined, to} of which—to their credit, be it said—every one of the 
ret: whose custody they were particularly committed, and who | hundreds present evidently deeply felt, which unmistake- 
Pesth—The Guild of “Mer. ; a Sota and Religious g | longest and loudest proclaimed them to the world. ably found a responsive echo in every heart, and with 
os a teored of the Foun- : Work v. Talk.. .. .» 6{ But, even as the enjoyment derived from the comtempla- which they, one and all, thoroughly identified themselves, 
4 | tion of some masterpiece is increased by the examination of 
The Singer Piatti 7 | the details, from the sum total of which arises its excellency, of eying be: of Jews’ 
at the Univer- Religious Knowledge 7 | so must the gratification afforded by the event commented the 60 teak: 
sity of Cambridge .. = -. 9 be, Jew and his Land upon be deepened and enhanced by the consideration of the by the multitude assemb! bee 
Death of Count Cavour 5} The Bayswater led the itude assembled, and recorded in the Anglo- 
Charitable Bequests... 5 | The Jews at the East End of remarkable circumstances which atten cmnity. Jewish calendar as a day memorable alike for the philan- 
} Cracow—An Address in Ger- , London Paine will not speak of the transfer of the institution from a thropic demonstration, the kindly greetings, and for the 
lial ——— | densely-packed quarter of the town, teeming and reeking | fraternisation of the rich and poor which it witnessed, and 
°SSRS. GABRIEL have the honour to inform their | with all kinds of noxious effluvia and vapours, to a salu- | for the formation of a school of enlarged and practical 


patients that their West-end Practice, hitherto carried on at 
I Regent-street, is REM OVED to 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
eqnare, where they hope to be honoured with a continuance of the 
favours for which they return their best thanks. Messrs. Gabriel 
take the opportunity to state that having introduced Steam Ma 
chinery, and with it several important improvements, they are 
enabled confidently to promise many advantages in the adaptation 
of Artificial Teeth. 
83 and 34, Ludgate Hill, May Ist, 1861. 
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For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 


adaptation to the intellectual requirements of the commu- 
nity. Hada stranger gone to the London Bridge ter- 
minus at noon on that day,and seen there the immense 
concourse of school children waiting for the train, he would 
doubtless have imagined that some more interesting event 
was to take place that day than the performance of Blon- 
din on his tight rope at the Crystal Palace. As we were 


a larger number of co-religionists ; but where, in the whole carried through the green fields we could not but think 
how much greater happiness and health were in store for 


world, could an assembly have been found equal in station, the: ond old 
wealth, intelligence, pious zeal, Jewish feeling, and influ- | structure than had nar ling 


Fe ztiom ineested, over the Lsedee ts ence to that which met on the 6th inst. at Lower Norwood, | surrounded by brick walls in close and thickly-populated 
the charge is a third more i aie, . . . 
Trade Advertisements—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- | 12 order to encourage and inaugurate by its pe ccna bees London. | 
iings one pene. A a ee an Soe for | of the noblest works ever undertaken in the community?} The morning was gloomy and dull, with the wind % 
h A tisements, acc ng to the number of Insertions. 
“ee: Marriages, and Deathe-—Net exceeding seven lines, Three There were ladies present whose noble-mindedness, whose a gre a N.N.E. ; but although the unfavourable state - 
announcements of deaths with black depth of feeling for all that is good, and whose breadth of e from the ceremony, 
rders are charged double. | a . . lere could not have been less than two thousand ons 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS present. The ground upon which the building is being 
Received ; Homeless,” by M. Goldschmidt, in $ volumes; Hurst domestic virtues remind us of ‘the pattern of women pour- | erected is about three minutes’ walk from the railway 
ived—* Homeless.” by M.G c dt, 
_ and Blackett, Mr. Vallentine's letter in our next. A rayed by the wisest of men, admired, respected, and be- | station, occupying a site on the slope of the hill which 
kd We anatly eave came, the first was already in type. M- | loved from the remotest antiquity to our own time. There commands a view in front of the Crystal Palace, and 
tion. A Visitor.— We cannot see what good would be effected | were present merchant princes, whose commercial operas Dulwich, and at the rear rests upon @ broad expanse of 
by the publication of his letter, which, moreover, is not authen- tions embrace the world. There were present legislators corn-fields, with the village of Streatham in the distan Ce. 


ticated. 
Subscriptions to the Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer:— | and magistrates, men that plead at the bar, or occupy The exterior plan of the original drawing has been en- 
tirely changed, and a grand and noble design inthe Eliza- 


Mr. Henry Salomon, Edinburgh, up to June, 31, 1861, 8s. 
Communications received on Thursday cannot be noticed the same | professorial chairs, eminent artists, whether enrapturing 


brious site in a lovely landscape, as we have on a former 
occasion pointed out the immense benefits that must accrue 
therefrom to the physical, moral, and intellectual well-be- 
ing of the inmates. But we may make a few remarks on 
the concourse at the time. No doubt many a continental 
.| congregation might on a similar occasion have sent forth 


bethean style, substituted for it. The front part will be 
} "Unanthenticated communications, whatever their contents, cannot the eS the ear, and men that inscribe poetry on the | puilt with red brick and Portland cement dressings, and 
be noticed. . solid piles which they erect. And all these—our heart | have a frontage of 190 feet; the general height will be 


Letters not prepaid cannot be taken in. 


CALENDAR FOR THE ‘ENSUING WEEK. _ 
Junel4 | Tmz. 6 
‘| 


swells with exultation in penning the words—and all these 

were co-religionists, citizens of this great empire. 

And: what deep significancy was impressed upon the 

event by the particular period in which it took place! As 

the erection of the original building at Mile End ushered 

wearea ear in a new communal era—that of incipient vitality, mo- 
mentous struggles, and final triumph—so does the recent 


—— 
> 
Che 4g c urs h Ch l Til ( | t, foundation at Lower Norwood fitly mark its conclusion, place a large platform with several stages had been con- 


AND | and the beginning of that of dignified enjoyment and re- structed, from which such of the assembled company as 


and - Ouly sours had been favoured with tickets could obtain a good view 
Rr h rei h of the day’s proceedings. In the middle was a triangle 
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62 feet, and the principal tower will measure from the 
base to its summit 96 feet. Greater and more ample 
accommodation will be afforded to the inmates than in the 
present house at Mile-End, and the new establishment be- 
ing easy of access by rail or road, will no doubt be in 
every respect a salubrious and comfortable suburban re- 
treat for our communal poor. 

Surrounding the spot where the ceremony was to take. | 


Sabbath commences at 7. 
“ closes at 9.16. 

Numbers xix. 1.” 

Haphtarah, Judges xi. 


Friday 
Saturday 


are comprised in the period ; yet what marvellous changes from which depended the stone that was to form the prin- 
have distinguished its course. It is as though a magician | cipa} feature in the ceremony, bearing the following 
: — had waved his wand, and turned a howling wilderness into | inscription :— __ 
LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STUNE OF |a smiling landscape. When, fifty short years ago, the} “ pP7X M}).—The corner stone of the Jews’ Hospital 
THE JEWS’ HOSIPTAL, LOWER NORWOOD. original founders of the Jews’ Hospital collected funds for | was laid 6th June, 1861, N“59M ree) rm“, . by Sir 
The event celebrated last week by the community at | the establishment, the intolerance of the law and popular | Anthony Rothschild, Bart. Vice-Presidents: Barnett 
Lower Norwood will be pronounced one of the most | Prejudice rendered such an institution absolutely necessary. | Meyers, Esq., and Henry Moses, Esq. Treasurer: H. 
remarkable recorded in the Anzlo-Jewish annals. Its} The Corporation of the City of London would as little < Keeling, oi Chairman: H. Faudel, Esq. Deputy- 
memory raises not less enthusiasm than it fills the heart | low a Jew to open shop, as a Christian artizan was 
with gratitude, The first impression which the solemnity | willing to take a Jewish ap yard, and neigt' when ‘the Mr. J. Wilson, Builder. Mr. S. Solomon, Secretary.” 
produced on the beholder was much akin to that arising | Corner-stone of the second building was laid, a grandson On the south side of the stage was a covered booth, 
from the contemplation of some masterpiece of art, or | of the founder, a baronet, and a member of Parliament, | specially set apart for the ladies, and by the time the pro- 
_ from attendance at the performance of some heaven-in- | W88 one of the speakers on the occasion. Need we say | ceedings commenced there were present about a thousand | 
‘spired music. An intense feeling of holy enjoyment filled | more to point out the contrast between the two epochs, | of the highest rank and fashion of Jewish society. The 
the soul. There was no room for reflection: emotion |#nd the extraordinary career of the community in the north side was occupied by the children of our different 
; , , schools, with their banners flaunting ; and as we heard the 
followed emotion. The intellectual powers had for the interval ? When, fifty years ago, the Jews’ Hospital was prattle, and saw the happy smiling faces around us of the 
nonce ceded their sway to those gentler mental faculties established, it bebo avowedly the first attempt of the leaders tiny little things of the Infant School, we could not resist 
_ which, residing in the innermost recesses of human nature, | of the community to rally round them their brethren in | g tear and a blessing upon the work that was to be com- 
yield life’s purest and loveliest charms, refining, ennobling, | faith, for some important work, They had laboured for | menced that day. ‘The east and west sides were occupied 
and embellishing it. It was an enjoyment such as ‘can | years before the anes could be carried out. The com- | by hm = and A pensar a _— that or 
only be afforded by the gratification of man’s most sacred | munity was scanty and insignificant, and with the excep. | piles lt classes and institutions in the Jewish communt 
au and lotic There was an assemblage | tion of the synagogue, no other institution held them the 
of hundreds and hundreds of co-religionists. There was | together. When the son odation of the Jews’ Hospital at old pensioners, the clergy, and the Sond a last, 
the tender youth, lisping their first lessons in infant Lower Norwood was laid, numerous monuments of com. | though not least, were present the llth Tower Hamlets 
schools, and mature age, trained in the great school of the | munai benevolence and co-operation reared their proud | (Jewish) Volunteers, who formed a guard of honour, and 
world. There were inhabitants of humble dwellings in | heads. The Jewish population is as large as itis wealthy | kept the ground, the officers in command being Captains 
Whitechapel, and tenants of palaces in the West-end. | and influential. The commencement of the era had wit-|B. Lazarus and G. Moss, and Lieutenant Rubenstein. 
_ There were rank and beauty, intelligence and wealth | nessed the child’s first trial of, strength, and earliest en be and _ of the Jews’ Hospital marched = 
’ There was religion itself, in the person of its chief autho- | manifestation of self-dependence ; its conclusion finds it in railway with their band, playing with surprising pro 
‘ rity, and loyalty to the crown, typified by its volunteer | mature manhood, in vigorous health, with its powers fully 
defenders. There were all shades of communal opinion | developed, conscious thereof, and giving a practical example 
and mental directions represented. ‘Chey had merged all | of the noble use made of them. The two buildings therefore 


ciency, and were the first to take up their position on the 
platform; then followed in succession the Jews’ Free 
School, Western Jews’ Free School, Jews’ Orphan Asy- 
lum, Jews’ Infant School, the West Metropolitan Jewish 


differences. One desire animated them all. They had 
all met for one and the same object. They all came, not 
for the purpose of lending a helping hand in a work de- 
signed to minister to their own pleasure, to increase their 
own comfort, or to benefit themselves. 
pelled by the holiest motives, to assist in sowing the seed 
that shall spring forth and yield fruit for future periods 


and unborn 


left be 
do 


™ generations, when they themeelves shall have 
mouldered ‘into dust, and nothing shall have remained of 
td of their co-operation, and the noble 
hind tw remote descendants. They all 


They came, im- 


may be considered as the landmarks of a period the inter- 
val between which comprises the most momentous portion 
of the Anglo-Jewish history, the buildings themselves aptly 
typifying the humble commencement and the proud close. 
Two generations back our fathers had scarcely dared to 
wish, and still less to hope; the present sees its loftiest 
aspiration realised. Well, therefore, may the transfer, 
the extension, the glorified resurrection of this noble in- 


School ; the Spanish and Portuguese schools—the Path of 
Truth Orphan Society, Gates of Hope ; and the Norwood 
(Christian) School; in all, probably 700 in number. __ 

Previous to the ceremony commencing the band of the 
volunteers enlivened the scene by playing a selection of 
popular music. 

The committee, with the Rev. Dr. Adler and Sir 
Anthony Rothschild at their head, then issued from a tent 


stitution, be pronounced the appropriate monument which ; ' 
the removal of the last Jewish disability has erected itself: volunteers presented arms, and the children of the hospital 


m and well may it in our thoughts be most intimately associ- 
homage to the great principle that man, al-! ated with the marvellous numerical, social, intellectual, and ' 


at the north-west angle of the ground, and formed a pro- 
cession, As soon as they approached the platform the 


sag some appropriate Scriptural verses, followed by the — 
Sth Psalm. | 


The chairman, Mr, H. Faudel, then introduced Sir 


ai 
gu 
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Aatbony Rothschild to the assembly, amd after briefly | In conclusion, the rev. doctor implored the members of | ~ 


atating that the worthy baronet had consented to take the 


incipal part in the day's proceedings, at the request of 
Sir Francis Goldsmid, he said that many years since 

lice magistrate had passed many strictures epon the 

ews, whe, he said, never followed mechanical trades 
This functionary wes very ably replied to in a pamphlet : 
written by the late Mr. J. Van Oven; and Messrs. 
Benjamin and Abraham Goldsmid, a little time after 
this, collected a large sum of money, with which they 
erected the present hospital at Mile-end, for the purpose of 
not only educating childrea but teaching them trades as 
well, and for housing poor old people. The chairman then 
alluded to the progress made in the school by many of the 
pupils, and said that theie late treasurer had been educated 
ia the establishment. se 

The Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi, then stood forward 
and addressed the assembly. Iatroductory to his dis- 
course, the rey. doctor commented on Psalm viii., which 
had just been sung by the children of the Jews’ Hospital ; 
after which he proceeded as follows :— 

King David, after having contemplated the heavens and 
the vast bodies contained in the universe, was led to think 
of man, of whom, though -but an atom in the creation, 
though his life was but.a span, God was still mindful. He 
found that the cause of man’s greatness was his being en- 
dowed with the spirit of God’s spirit; that even the babes 
and sucklings had then the germs of eternal life, which 
enabled them to silence and disarm the sceptic ; that man 
had an intellect, by which, if properly trained and deve- 
loped, he can exercise dominion over all the kingdoms of 
creation, open ways through seas and roads, and through 
the bowels of the earth; that man had a soul capable of 
recognising its Creator. 

Let us harbour similar reflections, said the rev. doctor, 
when the foundation of an institution is leid which has for 


- jts purpose the training of him who, without education, 


is only a little above the brute, and with # a little below 
the angel. 

More than half a century ago, when the darkness of 
prejudice prevailed even in this country, when the rights 
and privileges our brethren then enjoyed were few and 
scanty, some philanthropists of the community called into 
existence the Jews’ Hospital at Mile-End. Three pur- 
poses they had then in view. The first of these was to 
remove young children from the baneful. atmosphere of 
misery and yice to an asylum where the elements of re- 
ligious.and secular knowledge would be imparted to them; 
the second was to teach the youth of both sexes trades 
and handicrafts, so as to prepare them to earn an honest 
livelihood ; and the third object was the care of the poor, 
especially in their old age. 

This institution, fostered by royal patrons, nursed by 
the benevolent of different creeds, and managed with zeal 
and ability by the heads of the community, some of whom, 
alas, now sleep in the grave, but others with faculties 
unimpaired still are its upholders or well-wishers—has in 
the course of time grown and marvellously prospered. 


- Hundreds of those who were educated there, and who, 


thanks to it, were enabled to embrace that occupation for 
which they felt a natural disposition, have issued fcrth into 
the world, and become useful members of scciety. 


But like a tree, as it grows and arrives at the stage of 


full development, as its branches spread, as its trunk ex- 
pans, as its stem raises itself heavenward, is found to 
strike its roots deeper into the soil, requires more ground 
to sustain it, more moisture to keep it alive, and more 
space to unfold itseli—so with this institution ; gradually 
as its sphere of usefulness became evident, it was found to 
need greater support, and gradually the former building 
became inadequate for the extended requirements of the 
charity. | 

In this emergency a gentleman has stepped forth from 
our midst, who with his lady has made a gift to the insti- 
tution of the magnificent and salubrious piece of ground we 
are assembled on, to rear upon it an edifice which will 
become a national monument, that will testify to the 
world that the emancipation which we as Israelites have 
obtained, will be a stimulus to us to train good Jews, skil- 
ful workmen, honest tradesmen, and patriotic citizens. 
We may truly say with Samuel, when he had achieved a 
victory, and as a lasting monument set a stone between 
Mizpah and Shen, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. 

T'o the future we may look forward cheerfully and with 
confidence, though, like upon 2 transplanted tree, we must 
‘be prepared to bestow greater solicitude upon the institution, 
to tend it with greater care, and only then may we rea- 
sonably hope that it will continue to flourish. 

‘The rev. doctor then entreated the children who were 
enjoying so many blessings in the establishment, to render 
the building about to be erected a true PS +73, an 
abode of virtue, to show the world that the religious and 
secular knowledge, through which God had ordained His 
strength, were not hostile to each other, but like, twin sis- 
ters, supplying and supporting each other. He begged 
those youths who were apprenticed to different trades so 
to distinguish themselves by their assiduity and zeal as to 
silence and disarm our opponents, who reproach us for 
shunning hard work. He trusted that they would act in 
the spirit of our forefathers, of a Bezalel and Aholiab, to 
know how to work all manner of workmanship ; for it was 
art which made man a little below the angel, a6 in the 
words of the poet :-— | 

“The bee may teach thee industrious care, 
The worm in skill thy master thou must own, 
With higher spirits share, 
But art, O man! thou hast aion 7 i 
He expressed the hope that those who had already en- 
‘tered the world would make the best use of the education 
they had received, and of the skill they had attained ; that 
they would testify to their beloved country that the duties 


of a true Israelite and those of a good patriot did not elash 


with each other; but that in the spirit of their ancestors, 
in the spirit of the Maccabees, and in the spirit of the 
-yolunteers there present, who loved their religion and 


- their country, they would distinguish themselves in both, : 


the community to co-operate with the managers of the 
institution, and to assist them with that liberality which 
behoved a race, “‘ whose merchants are princes, and whose 
traflickers are the honourable of the earth ;” and assured 
them that those who turned many to righteousness would 
be, as the prophet says, as the stars whose light, if not 
instantly, will after a time reach us and shine upon earth, 
illuminating and enlightening with their softening rays. 
The learned Chief Rabbé having concluded his address, 
which had been listened to with deep attention, Sir An- 
thony Rothschild proceeded to lay the stone with the usual 
Masonic formalities. The hon. baronet exhibited great 
dexterity in the use of his mallet and richly ornamented 
silver trowel, depositing in a hollow of the stone a copy of 
the ‘‘ Jewish Chronicle” and of the day’s ‘‘ Times,” and 
received much laughing commendation from the ladies, and 
the children, whose clean, healthy, and respectable appear- 
ance delighted every one present, and who were amongst 
the most vociferous admirers ef the worthy baronet’ dex- 
terity. The cheers, hurrahing, and waving of handker- 
chiefs having subsided, 

Sic Anthony Rothschild mounted the stone, and said 
he wished toconvey his thanks to the committee, who 
had honoured him with the request to perform an act 
which he had just accomplished. They all, ne doubt, were 
aware that the Jews’ Hespital was the parent of all their 
educational establishments, and had always been an exam- 
| ple to them, and he trusted it would continue so. The 
old building at Mile-end was in a very dilapidated state, 
to rebuild which would have cost £83000. While the 
committee were considering what they should do with the 
old place, a gentleman, Mr. Barnett Meyers, came forward 
and offered them the piece of ground they now occupied. 
Only £6000 had been as yet collected, and es he (the 
worthy baronet) had no doubt that the new building would 
cost £23,000, he trueted that all his friends would rally 
round the committee, and assist them with large donations. 
After again thanking the assemblage, Sir Anthony Roths- 
child descended from the stone, which was next occupied 
by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, who offered up an impressive 
prayer ; after which the children of the hospital sang the 
following appropriate ode, specially written for the occasion 
by the head master, the Rev. A. ?. Mendes. 
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THUS TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR: 
The Ark goeth forth: arise, O Lord, thy house of charity exalt 
and bless, 
The home which spreads its peaceful shade, to shelter want and 
dire distress; 
Thy table whereat stand thy young, whom Thou hast charged us to 


conduct 

On virtue’s path, Thy might to sing, ‘‘O Lord who dost the house 
censtruct.” 

The husbandman whe tills the ground, its fruitful produce hopes 
to gain, 

The labour of his hands, he prays, God's blessing will in time 
ebtain, 

hus pray they who this house commence, may it to vigorous 


wth attain, 
To show their strength's not spent for nought, “‘ nor they its builders 
work in vaih.” 


A refuge city here we build, within it age shall find repose, 
‘There will the weary be at rest, distress be freed from all its woes, 
Tuerefore do we Thine 2id inveke, ““O Thou who on the poor hast 


ity; 

Let all men who its glory see, “confess that Thou dost keep the 
city.’ 

This corner-stone is likewise set, a hallowed house of Ged to found, 


A fountain which ehall hence diffuse the saving stream of life 
around, 


In future ages, rich and por, tagether met et this Thy fane, 
Shall sing the glory of Thy house, “ whose watchman watcheth not 
in vain.” 


Sir Francis Goldsmid next ascended the stone and said, 
accustomed as he had been to public speaking, he had not 
yet been able to attain sufficient power of voice to make 
himself audible to so large an assemblage in the open air, 
and he would therefore not tax their patience by making a 
long speech. He stood there with hereditary feelings to- 
wards this institution, which he was quite prepared to 
maintain. It would easily be conceived that the principal 
idea which actuated the founders was to educate children 
and teach them a trade, to enable them to earn a liveli- 
hood. He believed that was the best charity which assisted 
the poor to help themselves, and those gentlemen who, at 
the foundation of the establishment, connected industrial 
training with education were indeed no mean judges. 
There was no doubt that the institution, like all other | 
human affairs, had not done all the good its founders had 
desired; but one great fact it had accomplished, and that 
was the union of persons of different creeds for the promo- 
tion of charity. There was also another grand idea it had 
earried out, and that was apprenticing children to different 
trades, and teaching them to become hard-working handi- 
craftsmen ; and only a few years after the institution had 
been established, a member of Parliament stated in his 
place that Jews never earned their living by following 


were following mechanical occupations, giving a direct, 


negative to this assertion. Regarding the future usefulness 
and prosperity of the institution, he (Sir Francis) believed 
they could look forward with hopes of success, as the 
managers had shown that they knew how to adapt them- 
selves to the times in which they lived, and had particu- 
larly exhibited that fact by placing the boys out of the 


the wails of the institution. He also thought that the site 
upon which the new building would be erected was better 
calculated in every respect than the old one for the health 
and comfort of its inmates, and for their enjoyment and 
pleasure in the open air and among the green Gelds, than 
they could obtain now in Londen. Locomotives now-a- 
days shortened distances, ard enabled them to reach far-off 
places cheaply, and there would be no greater difference in 
time, compared with what it was years ago, as the 
new building was eas\ of access. The rev. doctor had 
pleasantly compared the institution to a tree, and he 
(Sir Francis) would add that in transplanting a tree it 
required to have more than ordinary care bestowed upon 
it. He hoped that greater attention would be given to its 
working. He believed the committee had bestowed great 
care, and he trusted that they would continue to do so, and 


he also trusted that tle education imparted would continue 


to be of a sound and practical character, and that it would 
yield a better fruit and crop than even it had hitherto 
given. 

The honourable baronet, at the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, received quite an ovation from the assembled multi- 
tude, and as the cheers rent the air, we could discern 
that they were as well given for the memory of his 
ancestors as they were for himself—for those good men 
who, more than half a century ago, when the Jews had no 
emancipation or single vestige of political power, when 
they were but strangers in the land, stood out from amidst 
their compeers, and built an institution that.was destined 
to refute the calumnies of their detractors, and confer ad- 
ditional honour on the Jewish name. 


tender voices, sent a thrill of emotion through every heart; 
them were then sung by all the children present, and the 
lofty strains, the solemnity of the occasion, as well as the 


booth, where elegant and abundant -refreshments were 
gratuitously provided by the committee. The children 
had also resfreshments in a separate booth. The donations 
reccived on the occasion amdunted to £1,000. 

During the whole of the time that the ceremony lasted 
the clouds threatened to discharge their contents, and a 
few drops actually fell. No shower fortunately marred the 
enjoyment, although the cuilly wind that blew wus se- 
verely felt, especially by the ladies, many of whom left 
their seats before the ceremony was over. 


Tue SINGER Pri. We are assured that this lady, 


who came to England comparatively unknown, and will 


.| leave it, whenever she should quit our shores, witha firmly 


established reputation—is a co-religionist. She attended 
on Sabbath last the service at the Portland-street branch 
synagogue. 

Tue Mepar.—We learn that the gold medal, 
the highest mark of approbation for the encouragement of 
talent within the gift of the University of London, has 
been awarded to Mr. Joseph Solomon, on his passing his 
M.A. examination. This medal had not been accorded for 
three years previously. ° 

A Scnotarsuip at THe University or Camprrpag. 
— We learn that Mr. David Lindo Alexander, the second 
son of Mr. Joshua Alexander, now studying at Cambridge, 
and to whose eminent abilities we referred on a former 
occasion, has lately- gained a scholarship in classics and 
mathematics, 

Funeral or Count Cavour.—The “ Daily Tele- 
graph,” in descgibing the Count’s funeral, says:—** The 
ghetto was closed during the whole day ; and indeed, the 
Hebrew population of Turin showed that they held the 
great Minister in as high esteem as any of the rest of the 
citizens.” 

CHARITABLE Bequests.—The late Mrs. Leah Zacha- 
riah, of Great Prescott-street, has bequeathed the following 
munificent sums to the various charitable institutions :— 
Portuguese Hospital, £1000 consols; Jews’ Hospital, 
£1000 do. ; Jews’ Orphan Asylum, £1000 do.; Portu- 
guese Synagogue, £1000 do. ; Society for Indigent Blind, 
£400 do.; Society for relieving the Jewish Aged Needy, 
£100 do. ; Widows’ Home Asylum, £200 do. ; Lying -in- 
Women’s charity, £100 do. ; Jews’ Infant School, £100 
do.; Jews’ Free School, £100 do., and £400 sterling : 
Hand-in-Hand Asylum, £50 do.; £1000 consols, the 
interest thereof to be annually (at Passover) distributed 
amongst thirty poor Jewish families; and Jews’ College, 
£100 sterling. 

Cracow.—An AppREss IN Genman.—A correspon- 
dent of the “A. Z. d. I.” notices, that for the first time 
since Cracow was inhabited by Jews was a German address 
delivered in the ancient synagogue. This took place at 
the late installation of the new chief rabbi, who replied in 
a discourse in German to the speech of the presiding 
warden in the same language. Considering that the chief 
rabbi belongs to the old school, to which he adheres with 
all his might, the very admission of a modern language 
into the sacred building is a noteworthy progress. 

all the counties in 
Hungary it is principally that of Zemplin which distin- 
guishes itself by its advanced liberalism. It having been 
agreed at a county meeting to despatch a talented gentleman 
to the Diet, in order to send monthly reports to them of 
the proceedings in the national assembly, the resolution of 
a member to entrust this office to a Jew, because of his 
being a Jew, was adopted by acclamation. A young 
Jewish barrister of great talent was consequently ap- 


house to learn their trades, instead of teaching them within 


The daily hymn (D>9> 777N) and the national an- | 


after this the whole company adjourned to a capacious ° 


pointed. At the same meeting another co-religionist, the — 
industrial trades. A petition was sent to the house, signed | exile, M. Horn, of Paris, was elected a honorary member 
entirely by a large body of men of our community, who | of the county assembly, — f 
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ild not find them, better | writers. If “George” and critics of his class want to 
OUR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS STATUS. Greek to me and to the world. their sincerity, let’ them 
berren: 7s LE Latin than run the risk of our future ministers | come’forward manfally, and pnt their shoulders to the 
TO Tie EpIToR oF THE JEWIst greener and | being tampered with, and their mind perverted before wheel. Let them compose some tracts according to 
Six,—In continaing my apm rn as well that I | they arrive at maturity. If these Christian clergymen be their oon jndgment, and present them to the society, 
religious condition, it msy ar, to notice every | zealous ard indefatigable in their calling—and who will | saying, Ecce homo ; here is a model for you to imi. 
should state that it is not my yews voice of the say that they are not ?—it is their duty to preach the | tate ; we will show you the way to buccess, and hence. 
fn od beatlored oe i peinmaae of a duty | Gospel, aye, and particularly among the blinded and | forth we will co-operate with you.” Sir, | am bold 
charmer, an allur 


, Grorce. | enough to anticipate the answer of the committee, 
have done me the honour to ac woe e — wt caid WORK v. TALK. readily publish such model productions (if really dee 
By which they believe ro THe EDITOR OF JEWISH CHRONICLE. serving). It would prove to them a great relief from 

7 oa e—nstoren, hae aaa to the community, I} Srp.—Your correspondent “George” is evidently | labours unseen yet incessant, hearty yet harassing. 

mey ; 


, and their name is legion—who find it | If tke sapient and ever.ready critics do not do that, if 
can only say that a pam to ork, to criticise | we are to have always from them talk, talk, talk, and 
religion wuve hee ae t into it. I shall but for a few) than to originate, to demolish than to build. In his no work, then must I, and all the sensible part of the 
po seth eft a es of yonr journal, and if by | self-appointed office of public censor he has been criti- public with me, continue, ‘In a question of practical 
yg i be loners may call forth I shall be | cising everything and everybody in all directions ; and nett to place our faith in workers rather than 
ae scabies tecerentoan of giving tise to a more healthy | with what degree of justice and truth it has been shown | In talkers. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant 

: iwi | as our social life, I shall} by the public corrections he has received—corrections » Sir, ; 
state in =o armed plume, well satisfied which, apprehend, would have been more numerous London, June 3, 186}. Common Sense, 
not laboured in vain. ‘To those of my | if people who feel self-respect cared to notice anony- 


respondents who, without being able to impeach the| mous attacks. Even good advice is sometimes lost OUR RELIGIOUS STATUS.—JEWISH SCHOOL 


itten, but take endered in his presuming tone and manner. BOOKS. 
ier which eb As for the Diffusion of TO THE EDITOR OF THR JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
condition, I reply in the words | Religious Knowledge has come, and in a letter in- Sy 
If an offence come ont of truth, better is it| serted in your last publication® the following passage PPP 
; sas oll nce come than the trath be concealed.” occurs : “ The distribution of tracts was a kind and wise | “Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old 
ar hoe ‘edtrespoodent, “B. H, A.,” deserves some | resolve, but unhappily the principles desired to be con- he will not depart from it.”—Prov. xxii. 6. 


Sirn,—Allow me to follow up my doctrine th t the 
, hat he has spoken out on behalf} yeyed in them are so quaintly expressed, and so un s p my <« a 
aids acorn - scecheill wdetiill at must have been suitable to the present day, that much that Is sought to defective state of our national education is the seat of all 
gentleman to acknowledge s0 | be achieved is entirely lost, the evils reeently exposed. I begin with our school-books, 


much of the existence of the evil complained of, and I “Such laboured nothings, in so strange a style, and I imagine to hear some cry out. **The old story 


; : Amaze the unlearned, and make the learned smile.’’ again.” Yes, it is the old story; and a ver melancholy ~ 
Such an astounding revelation induced me to recur | story it is, too, such as men in authority don't like to 
he endeavours to’ shift the | immediately to the delicti itself, the and | Ut is 
depio'e ate be mpage houlders to that of the | having read them all over for the second time, I find | put also in the provincial schools, as your Manchester cor: — 
Se comes peal ‘oe a are the teachers of | that “ the principles desired to be conveyed in them” | respondent showed last week. It is the plague spot which 
pel ccontehegh ee t what they ought to be, ; are those of the purest morality and religion. They | engenders so many diseases, and contracts so many ma- 
ihe poopie, ane 7 pee Bestabiconh inely lament over their | ineuleate the fear and love of God, justice, charity, | Jadies, 
or pry ne Ja ob,”’ te brother, that it is not | honesty, decency, humility, abstention from immoderate physician there? and, the existence of the malady being | 
fallen state ; wcunty Savion means for the ameliora- | desires and love of gain, and all that the universal sanc- | admitted, we may continue the question of the prophet, 
> ger dee: pak 2 ei “ Only a few weeks ago a poor | tion of mankind. as well as Jadaism in particular, have | « 
into Guy’s Hospiaal, and stamped with the name of Virtae. 
when she ascertained that her recovery was doubtful alone, are the principles ee 
she pleaded sorrowfully to be sent home, that she might | tracts, if language 
die among her own peovle. . Her friends took her away, unsuitable to the present am a 
and a few days afterwards she expired. Who will say stand. Will to ‘ 
that this woman’s death was not accelerated by her re- | what are Ais principles, or what he ride i, Oo 
moval, and if a minister had occasiona!ly visited her taught to the mass of our oretures, in - of the anti- 
she might have remained there and been alive to this | quated maxims of morality and dais sete "Boil bi 
day. Another poor Jewish woman fs lying there now. Once a philosopher, in compuunestng ee 6 is 
Who will go and visit her? Afterall our annual exer. | latest satire, added : “* But I would have iked it ; etter 
tions to assist at the anniversary of the London Hospital | if you had ip ractificed the reputation of a good acai 
we have only five beds in that establishment for Jewish | to 4 bon-mot. What would become of age tore 
women. Surely ina large and increasing community of my readers : replied the great rons * wohl me the scriptural verse you learned to-day ;” ask him what 
we need more than this.* charitable he knows of the Jewish religion, if he knows anything. 
I have been happily anticipated in my remarks on | of ‘‘ George,” when I say that ‘ he ote ate | If he fails in replying to the doctrine, ask him if he knows 
the religious instruction afforded in our public schools himself in the humour of anything about the morality ” of the Jewish faith. Then 
by your correspondent, M. H. B.” That gentleman s | by chance wy of follow me a little further, where numbers of the boys are 
long and varied experience in communal affairs, and the | desire to quote them, ip rh anything 8+! found playing, singing, and fighting on the Jays conse- | 
ability he has so well and successfully displayed in the | for the amusement of his rea mys ies ccs crated to mental recreation, and you will soon be able to 
Jewish cause, render him the more qualified to do Seriously, sir, this the judge of the moral and religious training they receive. 
greater justice to this subject than myself, and I there- tion, to to Is ‘Ad otherwise What books have they to 
fore gladly concede the task to him. I cannot, how: siderate an Rx teach them? Christian doctrines pasted over, and no 
ever, forbear from making a few remarks upon what that: things No, the Jewish ones to replace them. Well, these boys naturally 
appears to me to be an anomalous and unsatisfactory | answers emp “ke grow up to men? Do you expect these men to seek re- 
“arrangement at what ould be our greatest educational ‘matically 5 ligious instruction? Has the latent spark of religion and 
establishment. The Jews’ College was founded only | Just, Is It true: pra its morality been kindled in their boyhood, to rise into a 
six years ago under the auspices of the Chief Rabbi, | little pamphlets are igh vn a she les ap flame in manhood ? or have not the immoralities of tender 
and other eentlemen remarkable for their orthodoxy, large —- among a Prasat ys Pa are: | boyhood risen to incorrigible vices in the mature man? 
for the training of ministers, and also for the purpose of intended for the poorest on y an : a Ay iene You have very good lectures (though too metaphysical for 
affording a sound Hebrew and English education to the gradually finding their, wiy tot e vee an “Ty 5 the purpose) at Devonshire-square every Sabbath; do you 
middle-class Jewish children. In attracting within its good. In your editorial remark you rms ily ie * expect these boys and these men to attend? Have you 
walls a number of young gentlemen for the Jewish | severe implanted in their younger breasts any taste, any feeling, 
ministry, as well as pupils for the s@hool, it has not doubted whether the ieee ae ye Ph ne i ‘pi any desire for religious information, or to be instructed in 
been very successful. People have wondered and | style suited to the taste and un pagar iP encaiaal its morality? Have you in their school-boy days made 
opined many things to solve the mystery. Some have | blest class, for which the tracts Sat ae te ka . them acquainted with the beauties of our religion and its 
surmised that it was the inefficient state of its discipline | But the matter is irreproachable. Your dou ; : morality, or even with religion generally ? Have you 
and the general non-success of its pupils ; while others | very reasonable one, and is indeed justified oe Ths introduced them into the garden of know!edge, and shown 
have questioned the propriety in the selection of its plained. by i ons of the pista as ini re them the goodly trees thereof? Have they inhaled any 
staff of teachers.+ There are seven masters, and in this | Compostiions o rowel pease Peper ah digi Phe the | Of the fragrance of the flowers which are scattered over 
number the Christian element preponderates ; three are | Country, is a novel branch of oar range — = ‘s the fields of our ancient literature, or of the healthy plants 
Jews, and four are Christians. The head classical | beginning, necessarily experimental; it has no mo “tt spread over the numerous works in our modern litera'ure ? 
master, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, may be a very eloquent | to Copy, and its steps must be tentative, adapting itse "| Have you inspired them with any love or reverence for 
prescher in his pulpit at Chelsea, an able teacher, and ) gradually to the polis, Jewish literature at all? Have you placed:in their hands, 
a very worthy and good man in his social circle; but [| shall have been ascertained by the two standards o in boyhood or childhood, such books as made them suffie 
marvel much whether a zealous minister of Christ is | practical results and public opinion. The papers hi- ciently acquainted with their religion, or even with their 
the most suitable auxiliary in a Jewish college. What | therto published by the association are, as I agar Bible and history, to answer any Christian neighbour (and 
would be said if a Catholic priest or a Jewish rabbi| the productions of different writers. There must 1. English Christians are generally well acquainted with the 
were elected to a professorship at Cambridge or Oxford ? | necessity be diversity of tastes and of manners, of styles Bible) any question about the meaning of certain laws and 
or vice versa, if a Protestant minister were elected to an | a8 well as in the modes of treatment of the subjects. precepts, or the interpretation about certain passages? Is 
office in a Catholic scholastic establishment? I haye| These circumstances must be kept in vicw. _ ho. | 20t then the prevailing want of education that brutalising 
no doubt it will be saidin reply that Jewish gentlemen . Above all, let us bear in mind that the A ems tl oe ignorance, which even despises education and sneers at 
competent for the posts cannot be obtained. I deny the | ever they are, have undertaken a labour of love ; sid men of learning, the plague spot whence spread all the 
€ assertion, and beg to inform those who hold such an | write not for gain, since their wee tye are free | ladies’ whi ch undermine the social and religious struc- 
opinion that if these postss had been advertised in | gifts to the society; nor for fame, yey — nny tore ? 
the Jewish press many Jewish gentlemen in this | unkown to the world. The purest p > ‘re yt ‘ld But there is balm in Gilead, and also numerous physi- 
country and America could be found capable of holding | the most unqualified desire to benefit the public, could] bane 
alone induce them to deyote their valuable time and an thew have. ‘lage in France 
* If“ George” had shown that the sick woman acquainted | minds to the service of a holy cause. Is it wise to ped yy vane ~ * ve them. in then : ne, pei 
any of our ministers with her situation, or that her friends had discourage them by wholesale and unjust censures? an ermany. here are wealthy rethren W re 
done so for her, there would be grounds for this charge; but | yp they were to be influenced by such absurdly un- ready to contribute the means for obtaining such boo 
surely it cannot be expected that our ministers should time bless critic! There are numerous “‘ priests” to take the place of phy- 
after time go the round of the hospitals, to inquire whether | OUN@EC ani # ree * th isms as y sicians “ to cleanse the house,” if these priests would 
there are any Jewish patients in them.—Ed. J. C. respondent George, they might well be tempted to but do their duty, not only to attend at the public ban- 
+ We cannot allow this most unjust attack to be made/ throw up the task in disgust and despair, and leave 
without at cnce answering it. The discipline of the school | the field without labourers. But J hope they will do q g ys, 


was at one time supposed to be inefficient; but if this fault) nothing of the kind. Their consciences will cheer them |  S¢¢ What is doing and what is required, what is 
ever existed it has been remedied long ago. The general non- 


, r d what is passed over, what is taught and what is ne- 
| up, amidst all difficulties and obstacles, and call to = ’ . 

enanaee of the pupils is contrary “ fact. Bone of the or them, “Work on, and the Almighty will bless your lected ; to see whether these children are ore af 
‘tthetion the Oak Class Exacsfaation athens labours.” manner, and 

have matriculated at the University of London. The resultof| One word more and I have done. It is well known Pra it, but 
the late examinations, too, is fat from bearing out “George's” | that the committee of the association invite, and h met dation j yo y po tata a. 
‘G@atement. Weere moreover happy to learn that the advan-| heartily wish to receive, contributions from competent a the foundation ts rotten to the core, see of 
“ages belé ont by this school are now much bettet appreciated | Tight to expect a sound stone or beam in the structure 

the commonity, and that the pupils is consides-| * This letter, and those following signed “M. H. 3B.” Your moral and religious status. 

J.C, B.,” and “ N. L.,” had to stand over from last week. » Tam, sir, yours respectfully; M. H. B. 


spread evil, existing not only in the metropolis, 


But is there no balm in Gilead? is there no 


‘Why, then, is not the health of the daughter of my 
people recovered ?” 
Your anonymous correspondents, ‘‘ George,” “ Jacob,” 
* Jim,” as well as some with initials, and some with their 
full names, all point to some defects in our religious status, 
and I trust that their object is a patriotic one; viz., that 
by agitating the various points, people will try to find 
remedies, make suggestions to unwilling or apathetic au- 
thorities, who have it in their power to administer the 
cure. Well, I invite these writers to throw off their nom 
de guerre, or their nom de plume, and join me in a 
visit to Petticoat-lane. Take the first boy ,we meet, and, 
like our ancient rabbis, ask him "» plod, **tell 
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SCRIPTURE READERS FOR THE POOR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Srr,—Although there seems a difference between the 
opinions of “ George,” “Jim,” &c., I am fally con- 
vinced that their intentions are the same; viz., to im- 
prove the spiritual and social condition of the humbier 
classes of our community. 
Now, I think, on referring to a letter published July 
27, 1860, we shall there find the remedy for the evils 
so much now complained of. It runs thus :—** Being 
a constant visitor among our poorer brethren, I can 
testify to their moral and spiritual destitution, and I 
believe zealous labour would eradicate, or at least lessen 
theevil. It is not only that many have no Bibles, but 
even many who have, have no appreciation of the value 
of the holy volume, either from indifference to spiritual 
matters in general, or from the difficulty of understand- 
ing it, owing to their very scanty education. Now, it 
appears to me that this evil might be met by each con- 
gregation engaging a Scripture reader at its own ex- 
pense, whose whole time should be devoted to visiting 
the poor. He should from time to time not only report 
the progress he is making in the particular vocation in 
which he is engaged, but should also notice the Je- 
serving, industrious poor, and keep his eye on those 
who assume the garb of poverty for the sake of imposi- 
tion. I have no doubt, after a little time, the Scripture 
reader would be received as a welcome guest, particu- 
larly if he came in the proper spirit, that is, not only to 
read and expound the Scriptures to the young and 
aged, but as a general family adviser, a comforter to the 
sick, a consoler to the dying,’ and not as lately repre- 
sented by “B.H.A.,” as being looked upon as the 
harbinger of death, and regarded with terror, These 
services would be greatly appreciated at the houses of 
the bereaved poor during their confined mourning, and 
I think this would lay a foundation to remedy the evil 
in our social and religious status. The only difficulty 
would be in selecting persons to fill the office of Scrip- 
ture readers. ‘They should not only be competent, but 
faithful and considerate in the discharge of their duties; 
and if these measures were insufficient, you might then 
say with Mr. Isaacs, ‘‘ Would it not be more judicious 
to discuss our grievances in a true spirit of conciliation 
as the better means of eliciting suggestions for their re- 
medy ?”’ 
Trusting my observations will give no offence, as 
they emanate from one of the working-class, 
am, sir, yours obediently, 
| 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE 

Sir,—Taking a deep interest in the progress of the 
young Association for the Diffusion of Religious Know- 
ledde, and having narrowly watched its working from 
the commencement, I am tempted to offer a few re- 
marks, in order to correct the very erroneous impres- 
sions which the letter of-‘‘ George,” in your last week’s 
journal, is likely to produce upon your readers. 

Your correspondent commences by expressing his 
regret that the lectures of the association should be no 
longer delivered in Stoney-lane, and denies that andi- 
ences of the right class ave attracted to the more cleanly 
neighbourhood of Devonshire-square. 

The facts of the case, as conveyed to me by your 
own journal, are these: The room in Stoney-lane only 
afforded accommodation for about 40 persons, and the 
constantly increasing audience necessitated a removal to 
larger premises. None will deny the wisdom of the 
committee in engaging the spacious room of the Board 
of Guardians as a substitute for one which had been far 
outgrown; for tbe regular and crowded attendance at 
Devonshire-square sufficiently testifies the fact that 
the change was welcome. Your correspondent is alto- 
gether mistaken in his estimate of the class of which the 
audiences are composed. They are not members of the 
rich and well-to-do classes. With the exception of some 
few personal friends of the lecturer, they are exclu- 
‘sively of the humbler classes, a very large number con- 
sisting of ignorant lads, whose Sabbaths were formerly 
spent in the most vulgar and degrading amusemerts. 
These are induced to attend by the personal exertions 
of some Zealous members of the committee, who make 
it their duty to visit the homes of the ignorant, and 
to attract them to the fount of knowledge. That the 
Tev. lecturers have found the means of producing the 
desired effect is quite evident from the manner in which 
their hearers speak of these discourses. In my personal 
contact with the poor I have frequently encountered 
some of Mr. Harris’s ardent admirers, and the expres- 
sions to which I heve heard them give utterance have 
sufficiently proved to me that the Devonshire-square 
lectures must be a great success. | 

And this brings me to the next subject broached by 
“* George "—the tracts. I know that these tracts have 
been reprinted in fuil in the columns of the American 
and French press, and that they are acknowledged by 
all Christians who have read them to be far superior to 
anything of the kind issued by their societies. All such 
facts, however valuable, I regard as of minor importance 
next to this fact, which I know from personal] observa- 
tion—the tracts are read, understood, and appreciated 
by the most intelligent of the Jewish poor. _ 

But “ George” is more fastid’ous. He objects to 
quaintness, and wishes to be the founder of new moral 
principles ; forthe inferms us “ that the principles de- 
sired to be conveyed in the tracts are unsuitable to the 
present day.” Will he inform your readers whether 
such principles as those enumerated in the tracts, such 


“ Honesty,” “Cleanliaess,” “Truth,” “Charity,” | 


» are incompatible with the present state of civilised 

society? I must confess, for my own part, that I am 
_gNorant of any such change in principle. 

“George” is undoubtedly very difficult to please ; 


respects, notwithstanding the opposition of their several 


| 


_to the Jand of their ancestors, which is justly their own, 


satisfy himself with his own opinion. He commences by 
praising the formation of the Friday Evening Bible 
Class, thinks it “ well calculated to improve its stndents 
in biblical knowledge, and instil into their minds better 
ideas of their faith ;” and in the same breath he says, 
that “much of the good that was expected to arise by 
the expounding of the scripture has been prevented by 
the absence of discussion.” I think, indeed, the 
association may be well satisfied if they can be the 
means of enlightening the minds of our poor, ignorant 
brethren in the principles of our belief, the facts of our 
history, and the meaning of our observances, without 
entering upon the dangerous ground of polemical the- 
ology. I have no doubt that any intelligent question 
would receive from the teacher a well-considered reply ; 
but it iscertainly unjust in the extreme to imagine that, 
because the teachers laudably refrain from coufusing the 
minds of the audience, by courting discussion on topics 
where “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” they 
should be pronounced incapable to act as public 
teachers. 
I have been a witness of the disinterested and un- 
obstrusive labours of many members of the Association; 
and itis because I have seen, not only their work, but’ 
the good effects of their work, that I have taken up my 
humble pen to try to do them justice. 
‘I trust that they will have many sympathisers as 
grateful and as sincere as 

Your obedient servant, 
June Sth, 1861. a. . 


new rapidly marching to a crisis. 

The Jews are eminently industrious and enterprising; 
and when such a treaty is concluded to whieh I have 
adverted, thousands, followed by millions, would floek 
into the land of their hopes and wishes, ennobled by the 
consciousness that they are going to recover their posi- 
tion in the scale of nations. 

These descendants of its ancient cultivators would 
soon change its present sterile wastes into smilieg 
fields, happy valleys, and fruitful hill-sides. Corn, 
wine, and oil, would again flourish in the land of Jadea, 
not only sufficient for the consumption of its own inha- 
bitants, bat abundant enoazh to form important articles 
of export, to their enrichment. 

This land being one ‘‘ whose stones are iron, and 
from whose hills copper may be hewn” (and coal could 
doubtless be found in it), the establishment of manufac- 
tures, consequent upon the production of these metais, 
would ensure employment to the non-agricultural popu- 
lation. Again, the-sitaation of the Holy Land is very 
advantageously adapted to make it the medium of tean- 
sit between the rich and fertile countries of the Bast 
and the West. Korope, to save the expense of naviga- 
tion to and from those regions, would encourage the 
conveyance of the produce they require throegh the 
short route of Palestine to its western coast, for marine 
transport to their destinatiun, and vice versa, fram BKa- 
rope to the East. 

[ need not say what advantages would result from the 
coustruction of railways for the purpose, through the 
_length and breadth of the Holy Land; giving employ- 
ment to the industrious not occupied in other pursuits, 
and enriching its traders by the profits of agency ast@ 
intermediate collectors for export of so many and varied 
productions of the Eastand West. The genius of the Is- 
raelites would soon render the country the centre of the 
commerce of the eastern and western hemispheres ; and 
wealth, refinement, and greatness would be its distin- 
guishing charateristics. Judea would again be as ‘the 
garden of the Lord, to which the eves of the Lord would 
be continually directed from the beginning to the end 
of the year.”’ 

As for defence, the bravery of the Jews of an- 
cient times is a matter of history; they successfully 
resisted the hitherto invincible legions of the Romane 


in defence of their country, and were only conquered 
In this general determination to be liberated from | 


THE JEW AND HIS LAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sin,—I perfectly coincide with the writer of 
the article in the Scotch Jonrnal, the ‘‘ Witness,” enti- 
tled “* The Jew and bis Land,” copied in your publica- 
tion of the 24th ult. 

Events of the most astounding political and national 
character are now crowding so fast on each other, that 
we are lost in admiration at the providential awakening 
of nationalities and peoples to their true mission in the 
world—the establisk:ment of their civil and religious 
independence by the assertion of their liberties in those 


Governments, who desire to impede the progress of 
civilisation and freedom. 


when their own internal dissensions gave their enemies 


oppression af every description, and te wish to improve | they ovuld never atherwine have at 


. tained 
their social condition, the Jews of the present day fully | ae 
participate; and if the impulse in the right direction | soldiers has been demonstrated in those bares 
e volu 


were once given, I ‘have no hesitation in predicting, | 1 they have been admitted 


| teer move ie} 
from the light and experience of correlative circum- | meat in this countey, in whieb the Jews ped 


stances, that the house of Israel would soon follow the | mibeutly appear, evinces theit readiness to enlist for 


movement opened for them by the present state of the | the defence of the common courtry ; and will they be 


Turkish empire, and succeed in obtaining for themselves | less brave and courageous when the épirit of patriotism 


the repossession of their own Holy Land. shall inspire them’ with an ardour whieh wonld bid ile fi- 

In all that comprises the true elements of a great omen to any power bold enough to invade theirterritory ? 
nation, I will venture to.assert that the Jews are not r istory and facts refute the supposition; and when 
found wanting, although they are now scattered over erael shall be collected in @ mass in Jadea, no foreign 
the face of the habitable world. Their intellectual and aid will be required to repel aggression or invasion. 


social qualities are acknowledged to be of the first order, | What a barrier would such a people prove, in the iuter- 


wherever they are allowed to be developed ; and in | est of England, against the ambition of princes who 
desire to oust her by land from her immense empire in 


science, art, manufactures, and the sons of dia! 
Jacob yield to no nation en earth, however distinguished | “"°"": And it is on. this account we may obtais 


in those evidences of greatness. _ best offices of that prudent country for the attainment 
Why then, sir, cannot that impulse be given by wor- | of this Jewish undertaking. 


thy chiefs of this people? Why should emigration on— Cold reasoners and cavillers, whose views only ex- 


a large scale, and on right principles, not be commenced | tend to the accumulation of pounds, shillings, ond 
| pence, may object to this project on mistaken religious 
and has never been alienated—the title-deeds of which | 8'0¥%4s—namely, that the advent of the Messiah must 
» | precede the return of the Jews to their own land, for- 


were given to their fathers as an “ eternal inheritance ” | | , 
to them and their descendants by the great getting the answer of one of our sages to the question 
}as to when the Messiah would appear: ** To-day (was 


Lord of the 

ld’ ? inserted in Hoiy Writ 
gvorid’s manor’ ‘The records are inserted in Hoiy Wri the:-reply), if. you wlll hearken ‘to his voles,” That 
voice is now pervading the world; the “sign to the 


in too many places to quote. Its destination for their 


exclusive occupation dates from the flood, as attested 
by our great lawgiver Moses himself :— nations’ is being raised in various regions, and “ the 


te ? ° gathering of the outcasts of Israel" will as assuredly 
==" follow as that the word of the Lord shail not return 


Most High gave nations their inheritance, when He} around us tends to show the all-wise ruling of a Divise 
partitioned the sons of Adam, He set out the bounds of | Providence, working for its being understood by these 
peoples according to the number of the children of} in whose behalf that word was specially spoken. 
Israel.”—Deut. The order of nature is a sufficient miracle in itself go 

This emigration, sir, to render it the more orderly and point out that the re-organisation of a nation must 
successful, should be preceded by amission to Constan- | proceed from themselves, when Divine interposition has 
tinople of deputies from the principal Jewish con- | defeated the counsels of its enemies. Our interests must 
gregations of all parts of the world, for the parpose of} prompt it to use the best means to perform so noble 
addressing the sublime Porte on the subject of being | a labour as that of its own consolidation in the ancienr 
peaceably installed in the possession of their ancient | possession of its people. Why, then, sir, should the 
patrimony, but acknowledging the suzerainty of the | influential heads of our community not commence ‘this 
Sultan as the present sovereign of Palestine. These | good work at once, whereby the aggregate of the scat- 
deputies should be empowered to negotiate a treaty, | tered fragments of an ancient and noble race (of which 
based on the acknowledgment by the Sultan of their| they themselves form a portion) would be meulded into 
perfect independence in all respects, and recognising 
their right to live under their own constitution and 
laws, and to administer their own goverment, which 
may be settled by the decision of a general council or 
Parliament of the uation. 

The treaty would embrace the obligation of the Jews: 
paying an annual tribute to the Sultan of an amount 
equal to the nett revenue which is now received by the 
Turkish exchequer from the countries to which the Jews 
are entitled by their birthright. 

There would be no impropriety, in a political point of 
view, in making this application at the present time, 
looking at.the acknowledgment of the weakness of the 
Turkish rule in Palestine and Syria, which has necessi- 
tated foreign aid to suppress the shocking barbarities 
and wholesale massacres which have occurred in a land 
which now literally “‘ consumes its inhabitants.” 

I see no reason why the British Government would 
not be most happy to back this request by ite powerfal 
influence. The return of 4 whole nation to a territory 
which has become a bone of contention amongst the 


aname.” It is a race which is cherished by God, as evi- 
denced by their existence and increase during nearly 
| two thousand years, amidst oppression, persecution, and 
massacres, sufficient to have exterminated from under 
the heavens the very name and remembrance of much 
mightier peoples. ‘The blessing of God on this noble 
work is certain to follow. ‘ Thy blessers | will bless,” 
meaning also thy friends and aiders. 

I will not descend, sir, in. this place, to discuss the 
pecuniary part of the question. Those who are so rieh 
as to become the lenders to kings and emperors cannot 
be at a loss to provide funds for the preliminary ex- 
penses of this project; the rest will be found from the 


success of the undertaking. 

I must be excused, sir, for thus intrading on your 
space; bat the occasion must exonerate me from the 
charge of obtruding on the attention of yourself and the 
readers of your valuable journal. 

‘Pam, dear sir, yours respectfolly, 


Great Powers will prevent a collision, which must! London, 19th Sivan, 5621. D, c. Macuum. 
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indeed, he seems scarcely able to please himself or to otherwise speedily follow in face of events which are 


- 


Saw When the|to Him unfulfilled ;” and indeed, all that is passing 


one harmonious whole, enjoying a“ local habitation and 


contributions of those who will be benefited by the | 
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THE BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, — 
Sin,—Can any of the committee of the proposed 
Bayswater Synagogue inform your readers when the 
new building is to be commenced ? No advertisement 
has yet appeared inviting competition by architects. 
The Jews have geceraily failed most egregiously in 
their public buildings. There are two recent exceptions, 
one the synagogue in Bryanstone-street, which, not- 
withstanding the anachronism of the pointed Norman 
tower on the Byzantine base, is a handsome building; 
the other the building for the Jews’ Hospital at Lower 
Norwood. The designs for. both these buildings were 
selected by the committees of the institutions after an 
open competition, and the committees were advised 
and assisted in both cases by professional gentlemen, 
who did not compete. I think that anyone who 
contrasts the building in Bryanstone-street with that 'o 
Portland-street will admit that the plan pursued in the 
iatter case is not one to be repeated. The synagogue 
in Portland-street is a disgrace to the most barbarous 
community. The badness of the construction is only 
equalled by that of the decoration ; and I believe that 
both were adopted by the synagogue committee on the 
advice of the architect to the buildiog, who was ap- 
pointed without any public competition whatever. I 
trust that this system will not be adopted at Bayswater, 
but that there will be a public exhibition of the designs 
which may be forwarded for selection. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A To THE Bayswater SYNAGOGUE. 


THE JEWS AT THE EAST END OF LONDON, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Str,—As my object is to seek a remedy for the crying 
evils so touchingly held up by “ George,” I feel that I 
cannot afford to reply to every personal attack ‘* Jacob” 
may choose to make, aod therefore shall after this de- 
cline replying to all such, unless signed with a full name 
—and even then only as far as regards our nation, not 
when referring to myse?f. 

If Jacob had read my first letter, he would have seen 
that he is only copying what I stated when he says ‘* we 
have elected ministers because they can sing ” and it was 
to remedy this, that I urged on the authorities the ne- 
cessity of training ministers for the pulpit in order to do 
away with that system: but heis incorrect in saying that 
import our and export our preachers” for 
we have imported al! our best and earliest preachers— 
Dr. Adler, Dr. Benisch, Dr. Loewe, Dr. Raphall, Dr. 
Fischell, Dr. Schiller, Dr. Baar, the Rev. B. H. Ascher, 
Rev. A. Lowy, and the Rev. Harris are all foreigners. 
I will go further and say that they have been encouraged 
and developed in this country. That some may have 
seen fit to migrate, is not in this age to be wondered at, 
seeing the increasing demand for intellectual men in the 
colonies, but that does not imply any stigma on our na- 
tion in this country. 

Jacob says—*‘ I further ask, without any intention of 
rudeness (!) how is it that we allow a co-religionist like 


Mr. Davidson to remain at Chester, when we could and | artizans, especially at Vienna, is tant: 
’ ought to find suitable occupation for him in our metro- | Crease, and the society, the object of which is the promo- 
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 WILNA. 
| | Wilna in Poland is known to contain one of the 
largest Jewish congregations in the world. Its Jewish 
inhabitants by far out number the comparatively few 
Christian residents. Dr. Lilienthal who visited it some 
15 years describes it as follows ,— 

Wiloa, even in Poland, is called 
—the metropolis of Israel! And when Napoleon I. 
in 1812, on a Friday afternoon, rode through its streets 
he said to his Marshals: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I think we are 
in Jerusalem.” I too believed my@elfin Palestine, in- 
stead of in Russia, so entirely and thoroughly Jewish 
appeared to me the city of Wilna. It contained at that 
time some 30,000 Jews, and two thirds of them, I sup- 
pose, are continually in the streets, In the pursuit of 
their various trades. All the shops belong to Jews ; 
che women attend to the business, aud their black raven 
eyes spy anxiously for customers. Lively and endowed | 
with a commercial spirit, they talk and discuss zealously 
and earnestly their business transactions, and the shrewd- 
est man finds a fair match in them, The menare more 
engaged in the out-door business, and with their large 
cloaks over their Shubetze, you see them continually 
moving to and fro. There is no trade, no matter how 
laborious, but is exercised by the Jews. I remembered 
the numerous imperial and royal decrees in western 
Europe, enjoining on the Jews to devote themselves to 
the different trades, the many Jewish societies, estab- 
lished for the same purpose ; the wholesale charges I] 
had heard in St. Petersburg, that the Jews were idlers, 
were pediars and hucksters, and here [ found just the 
reverse, practical, busy life, refuting all these accusa- 
tions. At every new building there were Jewish ma- 
sons and carpenters, working as hard and as ekilfully 
as the best mechanics in Germany ; there was no hard 
trade whatever, as locksmiths &c. &c., which was not 
practised by the Jews; and the lighter ones, as those 
of tailor, shoemaker, were so over-crowded, that the 
poor fellows, working day and night, could hardly make 
a living. I was told, that there were over 2000 tailors 
and shoemakers in the city of Wilna alone, which can- 
not possibly support such a host of competitors. Car- 
men and laborers are Jews,and every other pursuit of 
the kind requiring athletic, powerful men, is in the 
hands of the Israelites, and it presented a strange view 
to me, when looking at the mass of these men, who in 
he midst of their toil always had their head covered 
with their leathern or velvet Jarmeke (cap) and their 
body adorned with the enormously loog Arba Kanfoth. 
I was quite beside myself; with open eyes I seemed to 


dream, and it was some time before [ became familiar 


with the new scenes. 


ViennA.—JeEwisH Artizans.—Formerly there were 
great obstacles in the way of Jewish artizans. Not only 
were there several trades from which Jews were altoge- 
ther excluded, but the other numerous disabilities weigh- 
ing upon them practically prevented their resorting to such 
as were permitted them by the legislature. These res- 
trictions having now been*removed, the number of Jewish 
constantly on the in- 


politan Jewish schools?” Of course, Sir, people may tion of mechanical trades in the Jewish community, is in 


easily say they do not mean to be rude, 
words still merit that, or even a stronger name—but 
Jacob in this case evidently sins from ignorance, so he 
must be told—firstly, that as my official appointment is 


whilst their | @ flourishing condition. 


From the last report of the 
society, lately published, it appears that it has under its. 
direct care 137 apprentices; that it grants assistance to 
50 more ; that it supports 2 schools for the instruction of 


held ander the Privy Council Office, and is not in any | its charges ; and has established a special service for them 


way connected with Jewish matters, my co-religionists 
in London are in no way to be accused of apathy for 
allowing me to “remain” at Chester; secondly, as I 
am not open to any other engagements, it would be 
useless for *‘ Jacob” to provide such for me; in fact, 
this whole part of his letter is impertinent to the ques- 
tion. 

And now letme advise “‘ Jacob” to allow his remain- 
ing ire to evaporate. I had not the slightest intention 
of a personal contest with him; I merely defended our 
nation from the too violent charges he made against it. 
I believe he is warmly interested in his people, and have 
no doubt that some parts of what he has stated are true. 
Let him then join with those who are striving to im- 
prove the Jews, and | have no doubt he will be a valu- 
able auxiliary. 

[ beg again to urge on the Jews’ at the east end of 
London the necessity of action; and as a first step, T 


‘would suggest that a public meeting be held, and a 


memorial signed and presented to the rev. the chief 
rabbi, praying him to take into his immediate and ear- 
nest consideration the present state of the synagogue 
services, the dearth of synagogues eastward, and gene- 
rally, the spiritua! wants of the Jews at the east end of 
‘London. 
I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
| Exuis A, Davipson. 
Chester, Tamuz 2, 5621. 


Betorap.—Retrrooression.—The late Prince Mi- 


- Josch, who was a liberal-minded man, granted to his 


Jewish subjects equal rights with their Christian fellow- 
citizens. They were permitted to remove to the inte- 
rior of the country, having previously been confined to 
the capital, Belgrad. Now that the prince is dead, the 
Serbian Government has ordered the Jewish families 
_ that had settled in the interior to break up their estab- 
_ lishments within a certain time, and to quit the places of 
their present residence. Numbers of Jewish families 
are thus being ruined and reduced to beggary. The 
pretext for this barbarous enactment is that the deceased 
- Prince, in making concessions to the Jews, had acted 
The Servians have evidently 
rned a lesson of toleration from their Hungarian 
libs bours, The 
ee will be to reproach the ungrateful Jews with 
ae & Pattietism, for not being ready, with life and 
‘Property, to defend this glorious constitution. _— 


> 
wee 


next step, we suppose, on the part of 


on Sundays, when the apprentices assemble for worship. 
The society possesses 54,000 florins, and spent last year 
6330 florins. 


Avustria.—THeE CouNncIL oF THE Emprre.—The cause 


the empire, as will appear from the following accouns, 
which we abtidge from-the “A. Z. d. 1.” The principal 
town in the portion of Silesia, still under Austrian sway, 
is Teschen. Its burgomaster, Dr. Deimel, is a man of 
extraordinary eloquence, great intellect, and of uncommon 
integrity and firmness of character. He was 12 years ago 
one of the prominent members of the Frankfurt Diet, and 
consequently no novice in parliamentary tactics. This 
gentleman, when elected a member of the provincial Diet, 
speaking of the rights, or rath r wrongs of the Jews, he 
exclaimed with visible emotion: ‘* To talk of liberalism, 
in reference to this privileged people, selected by God 
Himself, appears to me quite out of order. ‘This people 
has a double sacred right. It has a right as the bearer of 
monotheism, as the bearer of the pure idea of God, which 
through them has been imparted to the whole human race. 
They have a right as human beings.” The same gentle- 
man was subsequently elected by the previncial Diet as 
its representative in the council of the empire. Before 


rabbi, Rey. S. Freedman, and, giving his hand to the rev. 
gentleman, said, ‘‘ Depend upon it I shall remain faithful 
to my programme.” The sentiments of the burgomaster 


‘| are shared by the whole population of the province. Not 


a vestige of prejudice against the Jews is there discernible. 
There is a village in the neighbourhood of Teschen where 
there is only a single Jew; yet this Jew is being elected 
mayor year after year. ) 

Huncary.—Tue Peasants.—How little animosity 
the Hungarian peasants, that is the overwelming majority 
of the inhabitants, when notinstigated by the higher class: 
bear to the Jews appears from the following circumstance, 
The mountains of Tokay are chiefiy inhabited by pea- 
sants, and it is precisely there where numbers of Jews 
were elected to all kinds of offices, and invited, despite 
the law, to take part in the election of deputies, and the 
deputies elected were charged to advocate at the Diet the 
emancipation of the Jews. In the city of Nigrengyare, in 
the same district, inhabited almost exclusively by pea- 
sants, 20,000 in number, a resolution was carried by 
acclamation, that in future a Jew should always sit in 
the municipal council, and that Jews should take part 


‘Vin the election of deputies. 


of the Jews has powerful representatives in the council of. 


his departure for Vienna he paid a visit to the district. 


Western Synacooue, Sr. Lace 
of the Rev. M. B. Levy’s sermon Sabb 
last was, “ The rebellion of Korach and the dan sig f 
anauthorised alterations.” The rev. lecturer foreibt, 
deprecated the exercise of lay authority in religid 
matters as tending to undermine society and diomember 
the body of the community ; he denounced the 80-called 
“spirit of the age,” which spirit, said he, moves may 


to throw off all religious restraint 59 : 

to make all enactments and 
caprice and convenience. He lamented the 
divided services,.as he believed sooner or later such di 
vision would lead to the ignoring of the Many te 
most important part of the liturgy. The lecturer then 
advocated improvement by proper constituted authorit 
entreated his congregants not to unfurl the banuer yf 
Korach, on which was inscribed, “ lay supremacy,” 45 


053 NIN not to swerve from those 


ordinances for the preservation of which our 
bled, suffered, and triumphed; not to cpbecantee 
J udaism to our habits and feeliogs, but to show that 
we are sincere in onr desire for improvement, by livin 
and acting in accotdance with the spirit and form be 
our ancient faith. The sermon, which 
ave general satisfaction, concluded wi 
“Kromie Ewrrew.”—This isthe title of an article 
of melancholy interest in a late number of the “A Z 
d, I.,”’ in which the writer forcibly describes the discon. 
solate position of the Rassian Jews, whom the humane 
intention of the reigning Czar has not yet been able to 
free from some of the most oppressing and degradin 
disabilities still weighing upon the Hebrews. The melee. 
choly state of the Jews is traced to the insertion of the two 
ominous words referred to, with which every ukase con- 
ferring some benefit on the population concludes. These 
ominous words mean, “ except the Jews.” * Wipe out 
this unfortunate clause from the Russian code,” exclaims 
the writer of the article, “‘ and you have removed at 
once the millstone tied to the neck of every Hebrew.” 
This clause was appended to the very latest imperial 
enactment, which withholds from the Jews the permis- 
sion to buy any real property, which noblemen, in conse- 
quence of the liberation of the serfs, might wish to sell, 
CorENHAGEN—A Royat Visit.—Some sensation way 
lately created at Copenhagen by a visit of the king, paid 
in company with some of the dignitaries of the state to 
a new factory established by Mr, Heyman, one of the 
wardens of the congregation. The king and suite, on 
the occasion, accepted an invitation to a luncheon, pre- 
sented his arm to the wife of the host, whom he led into 
the luncheon-room, The monarch was eo well pleased 
with all thet he had seen, the hospitality experienced, 
and the tact and loyalty displayed in proposing his 
health, that, on leaving, the king gave Mr. Heyman 
an invitation to his royal table, assiguing this gentle. 
man a place opposite him. 
Warsaw.—Cuier Meiser.—Chief Rabbi 
Meisel having, in consequence of the late events in the 
capital of Poland, somewhat prominently figured 
before the world, a few particulars about him may 
not be out of place. We borrow them from the “ Is 
raelit.” Rabbi Meisel is a rich and learned '-man. He 
was formerly chief rabbi of Cracow. Jn 1848 he was 
elected a member of the Austrian diet then deliberating 
at Vieuna, He, like most of his co-religionists who 
were deputies, belonged to the lefi. When the minister 
of state asked him how it was that he and nearly all 
other Jewish members of the diet sat on the left, the 
witty rabbi replied: ‘‘ Your excellency, this is quite 
natural ; it is because we Jews have no right.” 
Hanover.—A New Synacocue.—The Jewish con- 
gregation having within the last fifteen years trebled, 
and the synagogue, although built only thirty years 
ago, being now by far’ too sinall to contain. the 
number of worshippers crowding it on festivals, it 
was resolved to erect a larger and more spacious place 
of worship. Its cost it is estimated will exceed 70,000 
Jollars, 20,000 of which were subscribed at once by the 
members of the congregation. 

Bavarta.—RemovaL oF Jewisu 
no country has the extraordinary progress of the age 
been so manifest as in Bavaria. When, twelve years 
ago, it was proposed in the Diet to remove some of the 
most oppressive disabilities weighing upon the Jews, 
the clergy to a man opposedthe measure. The clerical 
papers ‘ook the lead in the crusade. Hundreds of pe- 
titions were sent in, opposing any relief being granted 
to the Jews, This year, when the same proposition was 
made in the Diet, not only the lower but also the upper 
house voted for it. The leading journal of the clergy 
declared that among the hundreds of letters that it had 
received on the subject, only three were unfavourable to 
the concession. The archbishop of Munich, in support- 
ing the measure, stated that be did so on Christian 
grounds. He was bound to deal with his neighbour as 
he wished to be dealt by. Now as he should not like 
to see Christians anywhere treated by the law as the 
Jews were in Bavaria, he could not but vote for the 
abolition of the restrictions. Prince Hoheulohe, in 
referring to the petitions of some towns which wished 
to see Jews excladed from certain cities, exclaimed, 
‘As the walls of the medimval castles have fallen 
before the new order of things, so have also those of the 
cities; we aristocrats no longer think of re-erecting our 
castles. Let the cities not be more narrow-minded than 
we are.” The project of.the relieving law was adcpt 
all but unanimously in both chambers, and the Minister 
of the Interior has declared that the Government woul 
give its consent. 
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THE BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE... 

THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sim—Can svg of the committee of the proposed 
Bayswater Synagogue inform your readers when the 
new building. is to be commenced? No advertisement 
has yet inviting a competition by architects. 
The Jews have gecerally failed most egregiously in 
their public buildings. There are two recent exceptions, 
one the synagogue in Bryanstone-street, which, not- 
withstanding the anachronism of the pointed Norman 
tower on the Byzantine base, is a handsome building; 
the other the building for the Jews’ Hospital at Lower 
Norwood. The designs for both these buildings were 
selected by the committees of the institutions after an 
open competition, and the committees were advised 
and assisted in both cases by professional gentlemen, 
who did not compete. I think that anyone who 
contrasts the building in Bryanstone street with that io 
Portland-street will admit that the plan pursued in the 
latter case is not one to be repeated. The synagogue 
in Portland-street is a disgrace to the most barbarous 
community. The badness of the construction 1s only 


equalled by that of the decoration ; and I believe that 


both were adopted by the synagogue committee on the 
advice of the architect to the building, who was ap- 
pointed without any public competition whatever. I 
trust that this system will not be adopted at Bayswater, 
but that there will be a public exhibition of the designs 
which may be forwarded for selection. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A Contrisutor To THE BayswATER SYNAGOGUE. 


THE JEWS AT THE EAST END OF LONDON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—As my object is to seek a remedy for the cryiog 
evils so touchingly held up by “‘ George,” I feei that I 
cannot affurd to reply to every personal attack ‘* Jacob” 
may choose to make, and therefore shall after this de- 
cline replying to all such, unless signed with a full name 
—and even then only as far as regards our nation, not 
when referring to myse?f. 

If Jacob had read my first letter, he would have seen 
that he is only copying what I stated when he says “* we 
have elected ministers because they can sing ” and it was 
to remedy this, that I urged on the authorities the ne- 
cessity of training ministers for the pulpit in order to do 
away with that system: but heis incorrect in saying that 
import our and export our preachers” for 
we have imported ail our best and earliest preachers— 
Dr. Adler, Dr. Benisch, Dr. Loewe, Dr. Raphall, Dr. 
Fischell, Dr. Schiller, Dr. Baar, the Rev. B. H. Ascher, 
Rev. A. Lowy, and the Rev. Harris are all foreigners. 
I will go further and say that they have been encouraged 
and developed in this country. That some may have 
seen fit to migrate, is not in this age to be wondere?’ at, 
seeing the increasitig demand for intellectual men in the 
colonies, but that does not imply avy stigma on our na- 
tion jn this country. 

Jacob says—‘* I further ask, without any intention of 
rudeness (!) how is it that we allow a co-religionist like 
Mr. Davidson to remain at Chester, when we could and 
ought to find suitable occupation for. him in our metro- 
politan Jewish schools?” Of course, Sir, people may 
easily say they do not mean to berude, whilst their 


words still merit that, or even.a stronger name—but 


Jacob in this case evidently sins from ignorance, so he 
must be told—firstly, that as my official appointment is 
held onder the Privy Council Office, and is not in any 
way connected with Jewish matters, my co-religionists 
in London are in no way to be accused of apathy for 
allowing me to “remain” at Chester; secondly, as I 
am not open to any other engagements, it would be 
useless for ‘' Jacob” to provide such for me; in fact, 
this whole part of his letter is impertinent to the ques- 
tion. | 

And now letme advise ‘‘ Jacob” to allow his remain- 
ing ire to evaporate. I had not the slizhtest jutention 
of a personal contest with him; I merely defended our 
nation from the too violent charges he made against it. 
I believe he is warmly interested in his people, and have 
no doubt that some parts of what he has stated are true. 
Let him then join with those who are striving to im- 
prove the Jews, and | have no doubt he will be a valu- 
able auxiliary. 

I beg again to urge on the Jews at the east end of 
London the necessity of action; and as a first step, I 
wou'd suggest that a public meeting be held, and a 
memorial signed and presented to the rev. the chief 
rabbi, praying him to take into his immediate and ear- 
nest consideration the present state of the synagogue 
services, the dearth of synagogues eastward, and gene- 
rally, the spiritual wants of the Jews at the east end of 
London. 
| I am, sir, very respectfully yours, | 
| A. Davipson, 
Chester, Tamuz 2, 5621. 


Betorap.—Rerrocression.— The late Prince Mi- 
losch, who was a liberal-minded man, granted to his 
Jewish subjects equal rights with their Christian fellow- 
citizens. They were permitted.to remove to the inte- 
rior of the country, having previously been confined to 
the capital, Belgrad. Now that the prince is dead, the 
Serbian Government has ordered the Jewish families 
that had settled in the interior to break up their estab- 
lishments within a certain time, and to quit the places of 
ae ee residence. Numbers of Jewish families 
ate thus being ruined and reduced to beggary. The 
pretext for this barbarous enactment is that ap Mos 


_ Prince, in making concessions to the Jews, had acted 
The Servians 
learned a lesson of toleration 


have evidently 
from their Hungarian 
» We suppose, on the part of 
the ungrateful Jews with 


meighbours. The next st 
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Wilna in Poland is known to contain one of no 
largest Jewish congregations in the world. Its Jewis 
inhabitants by far out number the comparatively few 
Christian residents. Dr. Lilienthal who visited it some 
15 years ago describes it as follows ;— : bai 

Wilne, even in Poland, is called 
—the metropolis of Israel! And when Napoleon I. 
in 1812, on a Friday afternoon, rode through its streets 
he said to his Marshals: “ Gentlemen, I think we are 
in Jerusalem.” I too believed myselfin Palestine, 1n- 
stead of in Russia, so entirely and thoroughly Jewish 
appeared to me the city of Wilna. It contained at that 
time some 30,000 Jews, and two thirds of them, I sup- 
pose, are continually in the streets, in the pursuit of 
their various trades. All the shops belong to Jews ; 
che women attend to the business, aud their black raven 
eyes spy anxiously for customers. Lively and endowed , 
with a commercial spirit, they talk and discuss zealously 
and earnestly their business transactions, and the shrewd- 
est man finds a fair match in them, The men are more 
engaged in the out-door business, and with their large 
cloaks over their Shubetze, you see them continually 
moving to and fro. There is no trade, no matter how 
laborious, but is exercised by the Jews. I remembered 
the numerous imperial and royal decrees In western 
Europe, enjoining on the Jews to devote themselves to 
the different trades, the many Jewish societies, estab- 
lished for the same purpose ; the wholesale charges: I 
had heard in St. Petersburg, that the Jews were idiers, 
were pedlars and hucksters, and here [ found just the 
reverse, practical, busy life, refuting all these accusa- 
tions. At every new building there were Jewish ma- 
sons and carpenters, working as hard and as skilfully 
as the best mechanics in Germany; there was no hard 
trade whatever, as locksmiths &c. &c., which was not 
practised by the Jews; and the lighter ones, as those 
of tailor, shoemaker, were so over-crowded, that the 
poor fellows, working day and night, could hard'y make 
a living. I was told, that there were over 2000 tailors 
and shoemakers in the city of Wilna alone, which can- 
not possibly support such a host of competitors. Car- 
men and laborers are Jews, and every other pursait of 
the kind requiring athletic, power/al men, is in the 
hands of the Israelites, and it presented a strange Vir w 
to me, when looking at the mass of these men, who in 
the midst of their toil always had their head covered 
with their leathern or velvet Jarmeke (cap) and their 
body adorned with the enormously loog Arba Kanfoth. 


| 


dream, and it was some time before [ became familiar 
with the new scenes. 


i. 


Vienna.—Jewish Artizans.—Formerly there were 
great obstacles in the way of Jewish artizans. Not only 
were there several trades from which Jews were altoge- 
ther excluded, but the other numerous disabilities weigh- 
ing upon them practically prevented their resorting to such 
as were permitted them by the legislature. These res- 
trictions having now been removed, the number of Jewish 
artizans, especially at Vienna, is constantly on the in- 
crease, and the society, the object of which is the promo- 
tion of mechanical trades in the Jewish community, is in 
a flourishing condition. From the last report of the 


50 more ; that it supports 2 


society, lately published, it appears that it has under its 
direct care 137 apprentices; that it grants assistance to 
schools for the instruction of 
its charges ; and has established a special service for them 
-on’Sundays, when the apprentices assemble for worship. 
The society possegses 54,000 florins, and spent last year 
| 6330 florins. : 


of the Jews has powerful representatives in the council of 
the empire, as will appear from the following account, 
which we abridge from the “A. Z. d. 1.” The principal 
town in'the portion of Silesia, still under Austrian sway, 
is Teschen. Its burgomaster, Dr. Deimel, is a man of 


integrity and firmness of character. .He was 12 years ago 
one of the prominent members of the Frankfart Diet, and 
consequently uo novice in parliamentary tactics. This 
gentleman, when elected a member of the provincial Dict, 


speaking of the rights, or rath r wrongs of the Jews, he 
exclaimed with visible emotion: “ To talk of liberalism, 
in reference to this privileged people, selected by God 
Liimself, appears to me quite out of order. ‘This. people 
has a double sacred right. It has a right as the bearer of 
monotheism, as the bearer of the pure idea of God, which 
through them has been imparted to the whole human race. 
They have a right as human beings.” The same gentle- 
man was subsequently elected by the previncial Diet as 
its representative in the council of the empire. Before 
his departure for Vienna he paid a visit to the district 
rabbi, Rev. S. Freedman, and, giving his hand to the rev. 
gentleman, said, ‘‘ Depend upon it I shall remain faithful 
to my programme.” The sentiments of the burgomaster 
are shared by the whole population of the province. Not 
a vestige of prejudice against the Jews is there discernible. 
There is a village in the neighbourhood of Teschen where 
there is only a single Jew; yet this Jew is being elected 
mayor year after year. 

Huncary.—Tus Peasants.—How little animosity 
the Hungarian peasants, that is the overwelming majority 
of the inhabitants, when notinstigated by the higher class: 
bear to the Jews appears from the following circumstance, 
The mountains of Tokay are chiefiy inhabited by pea- 
sants, and it is precisely there where numbers of Jews 
were elected to all kinds of offices, and invited, despite 
the law, to take part in the election of deputies, and the 
deputies elected were charged to advocate at the Diet the 
emancipation of the Jews. In the city of Nigrengyare, in 
the same district, inhabited almost exclusively by pea- 
sants, 20,000 in number, a resolution was carried by 
acclamation, that in future a Jew should always sit in 


a? 


lin the election of deputies. 


Ahe municipal council, and that Jews should take part 


I was quite beside myself; with open eyes I seemed to | 


| Austria.—Tue Councit or tte Emprre.—The cause 


extraordinary eloquence, great intellect, and of uncommon | 


‘subject of the Rev. M. B. Levy’s sermon Che 
last was, “ The rebellion of Korach and the danger. 
anauthorised altetations.” The rev. lecturer foreibte 
deprecated the exercise of lay authority in relig: y, 
matters as tending to undermine society and 
the body of the community ; he denounced the o0-eaihas > 
“ spirit of the age,” which spirit, said he, moves mai 


to throw off all religious restraint 
to make all enactments and ceremonies subservient to 
caprice and convenience. He lamented the desire f, 
divided services, as he believed sooner or later such di, 
vision would lead to the ignoring of the Py the 
most important part of the liturgy. The lecturer then 
advocated improvement by proper constituted authorit 
entreated his congregants not. to unfurl the banner “1 
Korach, on which was inscribed, ‘ lay supremacy," 5 


55; not to swerve from those 


ordinances for the preservation of which our fathers 
bled, suffered, and triumphed; not to approximate 
Judaism to our habits and feelings, but to show tha: 
we are sincere in onr desire for improvement, by liyiy 
and acting in accordance with the spirit and form of 
our ancient and soul-saving faith. The sermon, which 
gave general satisfaction, concluded with an appropriate 
prayer.— Communicated. 

“Krome Ewrtew.”—This isthe title of an article 
of melancholy interest in a late number of the “A, 7 
d. I.,” in which the writer forcibly describes the discon. 
solaté position of the Russian Jews, whom the humane 
intention of the reigning Czar has not yet been able to 
free from some of the most oppressing and degrading 
disabilities still weighing upon the Hebrews. The melan. 
choly state of the Jews is traced to the insertion of the two 
ominous words referred to, with which every ukase con. 
ferring some benefit on the population concludes. These 
ominous words mean, “ except the Jews.” ‘ Wipe out 
this unfortunate clause from the Russian code,” exclaims 
the writer of the article, “and you have removed at 
once the millstone tied to the neck of every Hebrew.” 
This clause was appended to the very latest imperial 
enactment, which withholds from the Jews the p rmis- 
sion to buy any real property, which noblemen, in conse- 
quence of the liberation of the serfs, might wish to sell. 

Royar Visit.—Some sensation was 
lately created at Copenhagen by a visit of the king. paid 
in company with some of the dignitaries of the state to 
a new factory established by Mr. Heyman, one of the 
wardens of the congregation. The king and suite, on 
the occasion, acec2pted an invitation to a luncheon, pre- 
sented his arm to the wife of the host, whom he led into 
the luncheon-room. The monarch was ¢o well pleased 
with all ‘thet he had seen, the hospitality exp rienced, 
and the tact and loyalty displayed in proposing his 
health, that, on leaving, the king gave Mr. Heyman 
an invitation to his royal table, assiguing this gentle- 
man a place opposite him, 

Meisel having, in consequence of the late events in the 
capital of Poland, somewhat prominently figured 
before the world, a few particulars about him may 
not be out of place. We borrow them from the “ Is- 
taelit.” . Rabbi Meisel is a rich and learned man. Le 
was formerly chief rabbi of Cracow. In 1848 he was 
elected a member of the Austrian diet then deliberating 
at Vieuna. He, like most of his co-religionists- wha 
were deputies, belonged to the lefi, When the minister 
of state asked him how it was that he and nearly all 
other Jewish members of the diet sat on the | ft, the 
wittv rabbi replied: “ Your excelleney, this is quite 
natural; it is beeause we Jews have no right.” 

Hanovern.—A New Synacocue.—The Jewish con- 
gregation having within the last fifteen years trebled, 
and the synagogue, although built only thirty years 
ago, being now by far too small to contain the 
humber of worshippers crowding it on festivals, it 
was resolved to erect a larger and more spacious place 
of worship. Its cost it is estimated will exceed 70,000 
lollars, 20,000 of which were subscribed at once by tie 
members of the congregation. 

BavariA.—Removal or Jewtsu Disastuittes —In 
no country has the extraordinary progress of the age 
been so manifest as in Bavaria. When, twelve years 
ago, it was proposed in the Diet to remove some of tlie 
most oppressive disabilities weighing upon the Jews, 
the clergy toa man opposed the measure. The clerical 
papers ook the lead in the crusade. Hundreds of pe- 
titions Were sent in, opposing any relief being granted 
to the Jews. ‘his year, when the same proposition was 
made in the Dietynot only the lower but also the upper 
house voted for it. The leading journal of the clergy 
declared that amorg the hundreds of letters that it bad 
received on the subject, only three were unfavourable to 
the concession. The archbishop of Munich, in support: 
ing the measure, stated that he did so on Christian 
grounds. He was bound to deal with his neighbour as 
he wished to be dealt by. Now as he should not like 
to see Christians anywhere treated by the law as the 
Jews were in Bavaria, he could not but vote for the 
abolition of the restrictions. Prince Hoheulohe, in 
referring to the petitions of some towns which wished 
to see Jews excinded from certain cities, exclaimed, 
the walls of the mediwval castles have fallen 
before the new order of things, so have also those of the 
cities ; we aristocrats no longer think of re-erecting out 
castles. Let tke cities not be more narrow-minded thao 
we are.” The project of the relieving law was aacpted 
all but unanimously in both chambers, and the Ministet 
of the Interior bas declared that the Government would 
give its consent. | “9 
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